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OR many days after the de- 
“parture of Fanny I thotight of 
HC nothing but her absence, and 
GH loriged for the month to pass 
“ more swiftly that I might go 
toher, Yet 1 did not neglect my 
studies, T learned eagerly and anx- 
imsly, for resolved to go out asa 
teacher soon as my education was 
completed, that I might secure to 
myself the joy of indepentance, 
scarcely ever saw Ellen now, for by 
muttal consent we both avoided 
other. T said nothing to her 
t her friends ahout the est: ‘angre- 
Ment between Fariny and myself, 
und they never spoke to ime in re- 
to it, bu® 1 knew that Ellen 
hated me as bitterly as ever, and 
woult] tladly do anything. te injnie 


The, 


One morning about five weeks af- 
ter Fanny had left, I.went to the 
schoolroom rather early than usual, 
and to my astonishment found EI- 
len and several of the girls already 
there. They seemed to be engaged 
in close and eager conversation as I 
entered, but as I advanced towards 
my desk, and put down the books I 
had been studying the night before, 
their conversation ceased, and silent- 
ly and with knowing glances at each 
other, and stolen looks at me, they 
went cuietly to their several desks 
and took their seats. 

Some time elap: ed before Profes- 
sor Blake made his appearance, and 


when he did come, I knew by the 


frown on-lis face, and the restless 
searching glance of lus dark eye, 


that some one had offended him, and 
] Was iY conjecture who it 
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could be, when he stood up and be- 
gana lecture I shall never forget. 
He said that there was a regular 
thief in school, that from time to 


time articles of clothing, jewelry,. 
and money had been missed, and no 


effort had been made to discover the 


offender, “‘but now,” said he, “the 


rogue shall be fotind; no pains shall 
be spared to detect such a plague, 
and that the innocent may not suffer 
for the guilty, I decm it my duty to 
have the trunks of all the young la- 
dies carefully searched; none need 
object to this plan, for it must and 
shall be executed, and. without fur 


ther ceremony, I wish every young 


lady in the room to come forward 
and give me the key of her trunk.’’ 

Without hesitation every girl tn 
the room gave up her key cheerfully. 
] felt in my pocket for mine but it 
was gone, and then I remembered 


J had not seen it since the morning» 
previous. | 


Mr. Biake was waiting for my 
key, but there I sat, with every girl 


gazing at me in strange wonder.! 


heir looks confused me, but feeling 
conscious of having done nothing 
wrong, J rose, and approaching Mr. 
Blake aske dhim toallow me to go for 


the key, which T supposed I had Jett 


acewlently on the dressing-table in 
my room. He eyed me sharply for 
& moment, and ordered me to go 
baek to iv seat and stay there unt | 
Iwas called; but 1 want to 
find ny key. 
“Oh! Ti manage that Miss, go to 
your desk;’? snd with another cotd 
searching look at my blushing face, 


he left the recom. T took my seat. 


looking aiound on the girls, 


[May, 


and in « few moments Mr. Blake re- 


turned with his assistant, Mr. liay- 


mond, behind them walked Arnold, 


the servant, bearing ott his head a 
trunk which was plaeél in the midst 
of the boor; every article was taken 
out, and put back carefully, bat noth- 
ing was found. Awd thus trunk af. 
ter trunk was searched withott de- 
tecting any of the missing articles, 
At length my own trank was placed 
on the floor. I looked at Mr. Blake 
as it was placed before him, and 
again his dark, meaning glance 
rested on my face. 

‘Miss Dora,” he said, slowly, ar 
he kept his eyes fastened on me, 
‘‘your key is not here, and T am un~ 
der the disagreeable necessity of 
breaking the lock. I am sorry but 
It must be done.”’ 

“Oli! con’t do that,’’ T said, let. 
me look for my key,’ and I started 
tip, but Mr. Blake had already 
wrenched the lock off, and my trunk — 


Carefully 


he took out everything it contained, 


stood open before him. 


T coukt not see his face, but suddenly 
I saw 4 light flush pass over Mr. 
Raymonid’s face, as lie stood by Mr. 
Blake, locking down silently to 
T heard him say “impos- 
sible,’’ and then he sank down on 4 
seat behind hiny: Carefully Mr. 
Blake replaced everything back in 
my trunk, which he Tad taken out, 


my trunk. 


and rising from his chair with a de-. 
liberate motion, looked? around and 
said, **Young Ladies, have had 
a most painful task to peiform, bus 
I have at length discovered the gui- 
ty one who has robbed vou of se 
many things. The name of til¢ 
young lady is Dora Clifton, she site 
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before you, and hard indeed must her 
heart he if it does not trob painfully 
at this exposure. Oh! may you all 
chun a fate like hers. Miss Dora 


Clifton’ he continued, addressing: 


me, ‘henceforth you are to ciscon- 
tinue your lessons in this school. I 
have such perfect and clear evidence 
of your guilt that I find it my duty 
to expel you. You will return to 
your room now, and T will write to 
your uncle ‘to come for you as soon 
as possible, as I cannot think of per- 
mitting the pure minds of my pu- 
pils to be contaminated by your 
unholy presence.”’ 

Was lin a dream; couid I be- 
lieve my senses? I started up and 
said frantically, “fare you talking to 


me, Mr. Blake? What have J] done? 


what is the meaning of all this ?” 
Mr. Blake looked at me angrily, and 
holding up a box, said, “I mean 
that you have stolen these, a brace- 


let belonging to Miss Kate Gibson, 


aring of Miss Perkins’, and a watch 


belonging to “Miss Ellen Ashton. 
Shameless girl! how can you ask 


me what you have dore!’ | caugh; 
at my desk for support, and would 
have fallen had not Mr. Raymond 
Rupported me. “Come with me,” 
he said in his rich, low voice, and he 
lel me from the room more dead 
than alive. soothing words 
he comforted me, as he conducted me 
to his wife’s room: and leaving me 
under her especial care, he went back 


quietly to the school room. My 
distress an, 


were very great, 
nt 1 eon 


and oh! how sweetly 
Md Kindly she comforted me, telling 


trolled my feelings suffi- 
ently to tell Mrs. Raymond what- 


Clifton. 


me that if I was indeed innocent, the 
Father in Heaven would make it 
plain; and with my head on her. 


knee I cried myself to sleep, and did 
not wake until the bell rang for re- 
cess. Mr. Raymond came in as J 


was combing out the tangles of my_ 


long hair, after my disturbed slum. 
ber. He looked at me sorrowfully, 
but did not speak—his heart was too 
full; but I could not hold my peace, 
and going up to him as he sat look- 
ing vacantly at a newspaper he held 
in his hand, I seid softly, “Mr. Ray- 
mond, | hope you don’t believe I 


- took those things ; indeed I did not; 


they must have been put there—] 
know they were put there by some 
of the girls. who hate me.’’ Mr. 
Raymond put down the paper and 


looked at his wife; I saw tears in- 


the eyes of both * and thea Mr. Ray- 


mond put his arm around me and 


crew me close to him, saying, ‘‘I 
don’t believe you did it, Dora, and 


vet facts are against you. I don’t | 
Lelieve those clear brown eyes could 
chide a falsehood ;’ and he looked 


into my eyes as if he would read my 


soul. “No, [ didn’t do it,” I said, 


shaking my head ; ‘I could not do 
such a thing as that, and Mr. Blake 
ought to know it. He said I must 
go from here, didn't he ?”’ I asked, 
with sudden energy. . “Yes,” Mr. 
taymond answered, you must 
not go until vacation; this  aftair 
must be made plain before you leave 
here, or it will darken all your after 


life. 
cent; but there is the bell—1 must 


go.” I turned to follow Mr. Riyv- 
mond to the school room, but he pt 


I will do all I can for you, . 
poor child, that is if you are inno- 
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his- hand on my shoulder, saying 


gently, ‘“‘you must not go there, 


Dora; Mr. Blake is a good man, he 


loves justice, and until you can ac- 
count satisfactorily to him for the 
articles found in your trunk, he will 


net consent to see you in the school- 
room ; it.is against the known laws 
of the school, and it would be wrong 
for you to go tliere now ; stay here 
with my wife, and be a good girl, 
and I God will bless you.”’ 
He added a few words: to Mrs. Ray- 
mond, and left the room, shutting 


the door softly behind him. 


I dooked’ at Mrs. Raymond in 
speechless horror, all the light and 
snshine seemed shut. out from my 
life forever, [thought of Fanny, how 
could I bear for her to know that I 
was accused of such a crime, how 
cdald I meet her, and her brother, 
wtuld Fanny still love me, would 
shé call me her dear {fiend again, 


the doubt was agony, and. I hid my 7 


face in my hands and sobbed. aloud. 
I did not go to the dining room that 
day, but sat with Mrs. Raymond, 
who in that dark hour, gave me all the 
onifort and hope that I had, and as 
I listened to her loving words, I felt 
that although the night was'so dark 
around nre then, eat would all be 
light in the morning” 
that fell on my cheek were wiped 
away aS as. 


with kind Mrs, Raymond to break fast 


the next morning, and cold and bitter 
were the looks that met me on every 


side as l entered the dining room anil 
took my accustomed place at the table 
| spoke to no one, and no one spoke 


to me; after breakfast Mr. Dlake 


came tv me and said he wishel to 


Dora Cifton 


shed. 


[ May, 


speak to me in his room, a mo- 
ment, I followed him like one in 
dream for I was hardly concious of 
what I did then. I found Migs 
Blake the matron of the school, and 
Mr. Raymond already there and pres- 
ently’ Ellen entered with Kate Gibson 
and Flora Perkins, Mr. Blake told me 
to be seated, I shuddered as ¥ did go 
for all the faces around me I knew 


none looked. kindly on me save Mr. 


Raymond. Ellen and her friends sat 
opposite to me, they all seemed grave 
and thoughtful. Miss Clifton, began 
Mr Blake, ‘I am sorry to have you 
here on such a dreadful charge as 
this, but justice. must be done in all 
things. Yes, chimed in Miss Blake, 
looking at me sternly, justice must 
be done. I wished to send you home 
immediately, as an example and 
warning to the rest of my pupils, but 
Mr. Raymond seems to think I hal 
better wait until vacation,- which will 
be four weeks off from to-morrow ; 
I have consented—and now I ques- 
tion you before these young ladies 
whom you so ungenerously robed, 
did yow or did vou not take their 
jewelry 2?” I looked at him un- 
flinchingly, and answered quickly, 
“I did not take it, and Ellen and © 
Flora and Kate all Know I did not 


and the t®ars*” take i 


“VW ell, who took it, Miss?’ con- 
tinued Mr. Blake, opening his great 
black eyes and staring at me with an 


amazed look ; ‘‘who took it—it was 


found in your trunk ?’ 

“Well, if it was,’’ I said, ‘‘some- 
body put it there, I didn’t.” 

“And who put it there, > he asked 
sharply. 


“Why Ellen and Kate and Plors; 
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they did it to.ruin me—I know they 
did.” 

“Young ladies,” said Mr. Blake 
tuning around and gazing earnestly 
at the now agitated girls, ‘‘did you 
have anything to do with this thing 
—tell me truly.” | 

“No, that we didn’t,” they all 
answered at onee. ‘‘I think it’s out- 
rageously mean in Dora to take our 
things and then talk so. I think it’s 
mighty mean, and I'll go and write 
to papa this minute about it, that I 
will,” and Ellen strutted angrily 


from her seat. 
. “Come back, Miss Ellen,” said 
Miss Blake, mildly; ‘‘don’t mind 
what the poor thing says. Oh, who 
could have thonght she could be so 
wicked as to take such valuable 
things, and then say they were pat 
in her trunk! Dear, dear me, i¢ 
won't bear telling.” 

Oh, how angry I was then; I felt 
as if I could strike everybody dead in 
theroom. I was going mad, I was 


crazy, and [ reeled from my seat and- 


fell fainting on the floor. When I 
revived, Miss Blake and Helen and 
her friends had left the room, and 
Mrs. Raymond stood over me weep- 
ing as if her heart would. break. 
‘Poor thing,” [ heard-her say to her 
husband ; ‘“poer thing, I wish she 
Was away from here; she will have 
asad time until she does go. I be- 
eve that Ellen is a bad girl, that I 
lo.” 

‘Hush, don't talk that Way, my 
dear,”’ said Mr, Raymond ; ‘‘appear- 
ances are all against Dora; and if, as 
she says, Hilen and her friends put 
the jewels in her trunk, nobody can 
prove it, xo it’s best to say nothing 


about that, and pray and trust that 
God in his own good time may clear 
her from this dreadful suspicion. 
She may have taken them—facts 
are stubborn things; but it is hard 
to believe she did it; and the good 


man walked to the window and 


gazed out sorrowfully on the bright 
world, which had grown suddenly so 
dark and sad to me. 

Slowly the weeks came and pass- 
el, and at length commencement 
day came with all its joy and glad- 
ness, and [I alone of all the bright 
throng was sad and cheerless. ‘True, 
the thonght of seeing Fanny sent a 
thrill of pleasure to my heart; but 
the next moment I theught of the 
suspicions against me, and I shrank 


from seeing her like a guilty thing.. 


I was sitting in my old room think- 
ing this, when my door opened 
cently, and Fanny threw herself 
my arms, laughing and crying at 
the same time. Presently she went 


to the glass, smoothed her hair, and — 


put ona clean collar, and then she 
came back to me and said, ‘Dora, 


as soon as I got here to-day, Flora . 


met me and told me all that has hap- 
pened ; I didn't believe her, and | 
went to Mrs. Raymond to: get the 
truth; she told me all ‘she knew 


-about it, and although circumstances 


look very strange, I’d as soon sus- 
pect my own self of stealing as. to 
suspect you. I know those wicked 
girls did it to ruin you. Ellen, | 
dare say, don’t want such a pretty 
little darling as you are to go home 
with her; you would eatch all the 
beaus, you know, and that would fret 
her so much; and to please all par- 
ties, I mean to take you to my own 
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home, Dora, and have you for my 
sisteralways. Won't yougo, Dora?” 
““Yes,”’ I answered, ‘“‘but suppose 
Uncle is not willing to let me go— 
what can I do then?’ 

‘‘T will go and see about it this 
minute,” cried Fanny ; ‘he is in the 
parlor now,” and she ran away on 
her erranil of kindness, looking like 
an angel of love and mercy, while | 
sat still in the place where Fanny 
had found me, dumb with the min. 
gled emotions of joy and pain that 
rushed like great blinding waves 
through my tortured bosom. 

[ro LE CONTINUED. | 
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POUTING JEANNIE. 


Jeannie and John were brother ant 
sister. Jeannie had a temper which 
was apt to fire up like a lucifer-match 
when things didn’t please her. At 
such times she pon‘ed her lips until 
they looked as if they had been stung 
by amusquito.. 

One day Jo'in dil somathing which 
she did not like. Oat flashed the 
angry fires from her large black eyes, 


as she pouted her lips, until they 


looked twice their proper size. Her 
brother, who was full of good-nature 
laughed ancl, sald: | 

‘Look. out, Jeannie, or Ill takea 
seat up there on your lip!’ 

This funny remark fell like sun- 
shine on Jeannie’s heart, and chan- 
ged her pouts: into a smile at once. 


With asly glance at hor brother 
she replied: 
“Then Ill Jangh, an‘ you will] fall 


Thus Johnny’s soft answer turn 
Jeannie’s wrath into 
Halt he pouted back, both of 
them would have been tinhap- 
py. [hope the boys will all speak 
kindly whan their sisters pout. and I 
hope two that all the girls will leave 
off pouting. Ponting spoils their 
good looks, and makes them uely in 


the sight of God and man.— Sunday 
School Advocate. 


A Sort Pittow.— Whitfield and 
& plous companion were inuch an- 
noyed one night, at a public house, 
by a set of gamblers, in the room 
ajoining where they slept. Their 
noisy clamor and horrid) blasphemy 
so excited Whitfield s abhorrence and 
pious sympathy that. he could not 
rest. will go to them, anl reprovo 
their wickedness.’ he sail dis 
companion remonstrated vain, 
Ile went. Llis words of reproof fell 
apparently powerles uponthem. Re- 


turning, he lay down to sleep. Tis 


compaion asked him, rather abruptly, 
“What did you gain by 


soft pillow,” he said, patiently, and 
soon fell asleep. Yes, ‘fa soft pil- 


low’’ is the reward of  fidility—the 
companion of a clear consoience. It 
is a sufficient remuneration for doing 
rightin the abseace of all otharreward 
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Frederic had several voung acquain- 
tances on board who had rallied him 
unmercifully more than once on the 
subject of his devotion to ‘the fair 
Miss Lucy, as they called her; but 
he himself became aware of the nature 
and power of his own feelings only 
when a final separation stared him in 
the face. Now, In a few moments, 
he was to bid her farewell. There 
lay, mocking him with its serene 
deauty, the village where she was to 
remain, Under these circumstances, 
he was obliged to ask himself the 
question whether he was willing to 
part from ner thus, never, perhaps, 
tosee her again. ‘But why can I 
not see her again?’ theught he. 
“Can IT not return here again?” 
“Yes,” thought he again, I can; but 
she may not be here. Major Carroll 


is Seeking for a home in the west. - 


an, though he stops: here now/it is 
by no means certain that he will re- 
main. And then if I were once to 
lose her in this wonderful western 
world, who knows how long it would 
be before I could find her again, or if 
Lcould everfind her? ps Mary 
and she will correspond—if I could 
only find out that! But I don't like 
to ask Mary; she suspects me already! 
{ might ask Major Carroll, but then 
he too wonld suspect something! 


LUCY CARROLL. 
A Tale of the West. 


BY MRS. MARY §&. B. DANA SHINDLER, 


[ Original. 


Well; what if they do? I'll go to 
Mary—no—l’ll go to Major Carroll 
—no, 1 can't do it! I never was 
such a consummate fool before!” 
And then, after all this pondering and 
irresolution, come back with a] their 
force the startling questian, “Can I 
give her up in this way? Is she not 


the angel sent by Heaven to walk 


through life by myvside, and to lead 
me there?’ At those questions, put 
to his own heart in all manly sincerity, 
the blood rushed to its citadel, and 
seemed for a moment to curdle there, 


paling cheek, and brew, and lips; and — 


then coursed madly through, its ac- 
cnstomed channels, sending a tell-tale 
elow to his face, and a tingling. sen- 
sation to his finger’sends. Andatthis 
moment of awakened consciousness, 
what cared he for the significant nods 
and winks of his young companions, 


or the half -suppressed _ejaculations 
which ke heard around: him? ~~ 


When the beautiful village appear- 
ed in sight, Mary and Lucy had re- 


tired to their stateroom. ‘There, with és 
hands clasped together, they suffered - 


their tears to flow, and mingled their 
fervent wishes for each others’ welfare 
with their mournful farewells. It 
was no common school-girl friend- 
ship which now bound their hearts 
together; but such a fiiendship as 
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orphans, with refined, sensitive, and 
pious hearts, are apt to feel feel for 
each other. They could not help 
hoping, yes, even believing that they 
should meet again on earth, for youth 
and loye are ever hopeful; but in their 
young expe.lience they had found out 
that they lived in a world where all 


was uncertain, and they knewit might . 


be their last earthly interview. So 
they tried to calm and comfort them- 
seves by thinking, aye, and talking, of 
that future home to which they both 
were bound. 

Mary talked also of T'rederie- 
‘You know I have told yon,’’ she 
said, ‘‘what a dear good brother, and 
what a noble fellow he is; buat he is 
proud and headstrong and without 
divine aid, will not be able to stem 


the worldly turrent that sets so 


strongly away from peace, and hap- 


-piness, and Heaven. You know I 
told you that, in consequence of hig 


extreme and mistaken notions of 


-horfor, he has twice been concerned in 


duels. -So, dear Lucy, whenever you 
pray for yourself, don't forget to 


pray for him. Pray that he may 
purified and sanctified, and so pre- 


pared for Heaven, by any means; it is 
a fearful prayer to make; but will*you 
pray that prayer?”’ 

“I will, I will,’? whispered Lucy; 


and, for some reason or other, her 


tears now flowed afresh. At length, 
however, she wiped them away, and 
then, putting her little Bible into 


Mary’s hand, she begged that she 


would keep it for her sake. After 


this they went up on deck, with hearts 
sad indeed, but full of submission. 


‘But soon Mary finding the tender ree- 


ollections of the past week again 


(May, 
stealing away her composure, after 
once more pressing Lucy's hand, and 
giving her a hurried kiss. hastene 
back to her stateroom to Indulge the 
tears slre could not restrain, Tt was 
at this moment, when Mary had just 
bidden her farewell, that Lucy was 
first introduced to our readers. 

At some distance from Lucey, lean- 
ing agaisnt the flag-staff, stood Fredo. 
ric Gordon, his arms folded upon his 
breast; his lips tightly pressed togeth. 
er, his eyes resolutely fixed on vacan. 
ey, and his features rigidly composed 
as thongh he were determined to 
betray no emotion. He would not 
even wink, lest a tear might, by some 
chance or othe steal unbidden down 


his cheek. But frequently his eyes 
would wander towards the lovely 


cirl, whose evident emotion produce 
in him a feeling strangely compoun- 
ded of both joy and pain. 

At length one of his young com- 
panions approached lim. ‘Wel: 
Fred,’”’? said he, ‘“‘what in the name 
of thunder has come over you’ 
What, no answer? Are you turne! 


into a pillar of salt? You were not 


looking behind you, however, at the 
moment of petrifaction, that’s very 
certain. Why, Fred, can’t you speak 
to a fellow.’ 


Frederié still continued silent, he 


called to some of his young compan 
-ons who were standing near, ani with 
mock solemnity, besought them to 
come to hig assistance; declaring that 
he thought Fred in a very critical con: 
dition, and that he felt serrously 
alarmed about, him. They imme 
diately gathered round him, ali 
some endeavored to feel his pulse. 
but he uttered an impatient «Pshaw: 
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and, stretching out both arms to clear 
a passage, stalked moodily away; 
while the deserted group shook their 
heads ominously, and uttered sundry 
wise and pathetic observations over 


the alarming case. 


Frederic immediately went in 
search of the Captain, whom he found 
without much difficulty. ‘‘Captain,”’ 
inquired he abruptly, ‘chow much ion- 
ger do you intend to remain at this 
landing.” 
The Captain’s features wore a 
peculiarsmile, while he replied “about 


half an hour. But I’m not particu- - 


lar, can remain either a longer or 
ashorter time. Perhaps you would 
like me to push off now, .before I 
have given any body time to land. 
do it 1f you say so.” 

“Oh nonsense, Captain!”’ exclaim- 
el Frederic. ‘But, see here! if you 
canatford to stay an hour or so, [think 
I would like to make some little 
in my arrangements,-and stay 
here for a fei days—perhaps until 
your next trip. it?” 

“Ah, Tunderstand,”’ said the Cap-, 
tain, witha knowing shake of the 
head; understand all about. You 
have become suddenly charmed with 
this little village. Well, itisa pret- 
ty place, and beautifully situated. I 
have been wondering all this time 
why you didn’t stop here for its’ cer- 
tainly one of the most interesting 
places on the whole Mississippi. Set- 
tled too; by a very superior class of 


emigrants, don’t you think so? eh! 
and the Captain’s smile resolved itself 
into a broad, good-humored laugh. 
Frederic uttered some impatient 
expression, yet shook the compliant 
Captain warmly by the hand, called 
him a fine fellow, and then hurried 
off to find his sister. She was seated 


in her stateroom alone, her head lean- - 


ing on Lucy’s gift, the little bible; 
anil she wondered greatly when, at 
the sound of her brother’s voice, she 
looked up, and saw the smile of glad- 
ness, which had overspread his coun- 
tenance. “Well,” said. she to her- 
self, ‘‘I was mistaken after all.” 

But it was all explained when, 
with some confusion, he told her that, 
if the scheme met with her approval, 
he had come to the sudden resolution 
to land there. and remain for-a few 
days. She could’ scarcely retain a 
smile, and yet she would not have 
smiled for the world. So, withotrne: 
delicacy, she assured him that nothing 
would give her greater pleastre. 
Such athought,”’ said she has passed 
through my own mind, and I would 
myself have proposed it, but I didn’t 
jike to do it, for fear of interfering 
with your plans. Oh, Lam so glad!” 

Frederic thought within himself 
that his sister had suddenly grown 
quite timid, considering too that she 
had quite as much the direction 
of their movements as he did. 


(TO BE CONTINUED ) 
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THE CHRISTIAN SPIRIT. 


ERE the religion of Christ 
a matter merely for the intel- 
F ject, having no relation to the 
Deaffections of the moral man; 


were it like a problem in 
mathematics, a thing simply 


to be thourint of, solved, ant then 


believed, we should have no oveasion 
to speak of the Chistian spirit. The 
whole sphere of religion would then 
be intellectual,- involving only the 
question, What is trath? Such, how, 
ever, is not the fact. While Christi- 
anity addresses the intellect, the ulti- 
mate destination of its good effects 
heart. Tt imust 
reach the heart. and there create what 
may be proper'y called a Christian 
spirit—a tone, a moral temper in 
ha 


pose is n 


is always in the 


re 


mou with iseli; orits great pur- 


swere 


A Christian spirit is then such a 
state of the affections, as the gospel 
authorizes, requires, and is adapted 
to prodive. Tt is more than an 1s0- 
lated exercise of good feeling: it im- 
plies a frame, a state, a general habi- 
tude of the heart, something suf- 
ficiently constant as well as peculiar 
to be cha:acteristic. It might with- 


‘out impro} rety be called an orthodox 


heart, Cliist is a pure and perfec, 
mcde'o! such aspiit. See his spirig 
in all the native and simple beauty of 


-itself—in the pureness of its piety— 


in the unselfish and unworldly aspect 
of its motive;—in the depth, tender- 
ness and impartially of its compas- 


sions—in its meekness, Patience and 
forbearance—in the profoundness of 
its self-denial—in the COM pleteness of 
its humility—in the rigor of its jp. 
tegrity—in its calm and heayeyy 
composure, as well as freedom 
the vile passions of depraved humazs 
ty—in the lovely and unstudied eos. 
tume of its holiness: survey the li'e 
of Christ, and see a spotless original, 


a ptire manifestation of the Christian 


split. EHeembodied the idea in 
self. asks no discip'e to be better 
than he was, His spirit diifers most 
essentially, In its nature and reasons, 


from every other that is not modeled 


- after itself Jt is not the growth o 


depravity. It is an emblem of hea: 
ven in its moral det artmeni—a sha 
forth of the celestial life amd 
Chyist’s character iy 
a type of heaven. “We shall bo 
like him,’’ says the apostle. 

Now one of the uses to which the 
charactet of the Savior is set apart 
in the Bible, is that of example, 
We are tanght that he 


earthly seenes. 


illustration, 


js our example, and commanded te 


walk even as he walked. ‘Toa good 
extent, the apostles. imbibed the pure 


lovely and excellent spirit of their 


Master. ‘They felt the amazing moral 
power of his life. They died to the 
selfish ambitions, the sinful passions, 
and carnal motives, which have ever 
formed the type of the world’s fel: 
ing. In themselves, and in Christ 


whom they preached, they introduced 
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A naw era, ; 
moval the com- 
spirit oF this world, and offering 
he unworldly ani heavenly to the 
onsieration of men—orging all 
sii 

‘oir converts to follow them as they 
fullow Christ. 

lisciple, everywhere and in every age 
soul be throughly penetrated with 


fom his Lord It ts th: native air 
of pixy, the moral grace of virtue. 
the roughness, and cor- 
ots all the acilities of man’s depra- 
vel nature; represses the violence of 


allevil passivas; elevates aud sancti- 
jes ow eajoyments; masters the ills 
flies and Jets fal the mantle of 
Lewen upon the :estoia harmonies 


fthehaman bosom. Itisa general 
tisprsition to all forms of goodness, 

sleaning cowards all styles of Chiris- 

tlan Spon vs aversion to | 


Ttisthis spi 

thisauiting temper of the affections, 
ying dvepor than o. casional act’on, 
that most ‘ously shows the 
power of gospel trath aml grace in 
the heartof man. It is honorable to 
vospals since it attests its power, 
aul makes the Christian a living 
‘petle known anl real of all men. 
Soun of faith, wi-hout this spirit, 
s hever sufi lent to prove the fact of 
Without it piety woul. be 
afore] state, and goodness a matter 
of Momentary constraint, more like 
‘deal fisure occasionally glossed 
ver than a living reality. The man 


2 downish manners finds it diffleult 
er by genteel when the times come 

el- q i. Equaily so is it for the Chris- 
ist 41 whose general tone of feeling is 
d 


a now idea in respect to 


How important, then, that the 


he Christian spirit, taking the model. 


The Christian Spirit. 


unlike that of the gospel, to assume 


the Chistian spirit when he wants it. 
It must be habitual, to be nattral and 
real. Hence the cultivation of this 
spirit should be a subject of our most 
diligent study; so thet whether at 
home or abroad, in the parlor or in 
the house of God, amid provocations 
or in their- absence, in adversity or 
prosperity, in life or death, we shall 
spontaneously exale gospel affections. 


much more the church would 


sine, how much purer her light and 
impressive her example, if in al 
things she exibited the sp of her 
Lord. The best Ciristians are those 


Who are most like Christ, who feel 


most as he felt; their affections are 
patterned. after his: they think . of 
him, and love, and are asssimilated 
into hisglorois iiieness. Lot: s hen 
study Christ move, trusting him asa 
Savior while making him our models 
and in due season we shall arrive 


‘unto the measure of the stature of» 


the fullness of Clirist.” 


A RUSTIC CONCEPTION, 

A rusti’, attracte| by theannaunee- 
ment at the entrance of our At reneum 
—* Strangers, one penny per visiv? 
—-stepped in and paid his copper. 
Evidently he had no notion of the 
nature ot this instructive institution; 
for, instead of sitting down to read 
the papers, he gazed all arounl, and 
then, with evident impatience, in- 
quired when the perfo: mance was yo- 


ing to begin? On being told that 


there was no performance, he looked 
unutterable things; and, ina tone that 
implied he was taking in, sail ‘Ts 
this a’ Jam to get for my siller?"— 


North British Daily Mail. 
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THE ROMANCE OF REALITY. 


BY MRS. MARIA ARMSTRONG. 


Original. | 


“Truth is strange—stranger than fiction.’’ 


ETWEEN fifteen and twenty 
years ago, there lived in different 
~osparts of our. Unién, five little 
girls, cou-ins by the paternalsid2. Of 
these, two were sisters and only chil- 


dren. ‘Che remaining three belonged 


to different families, and each one was 
the ‘‘sole daughter of her house’’ and 
home. Each one of these little girls 


was born in a different state,—the 


states being Virginia, Pennsylva- 
nia, Ohio, Kentucy, and Tennessee. 


Though widely separated they were 
kindred, not only by blood, but in. 


misfortune, for all were orphans. 
How swiitly glide away the years! 
We will pass over them as lightly as 
they gliule over us, and again look in 
upon our little protegees. Tour of 


them have now entered the aréna of 


life,—(the fifth and youngest -being 
still at school.) All four are highly 
educated, and all are poets. ‘This 
seems to be a natural devolopment. 
These young girls now begin to gather 
up the ties of relationship which bind 
them to each other,—the representa- 
tives of Virginia, Ohio, Kentucky, 


Pennsylvania (the latter 


beig the school girl,) inter 
into a correspondence,—they soon 
learn to know and love each other. 
But the represensative of Tennessee. 
Where is she?. They make a thou- 
sand inguiries, all their efforts are 
unavailing. They no that such a 


cousin did exist,—but does she noyd 
In the meantime that isolated 
is“ever seeking some knowled re of 
her father’s family: Painful ciream 
stances, weary gricf. anda “night ¢ 
years” have separated her from then 
and now she can find no clue ty 
guide her through the labyrinth 
For years she and one of thosecous. 
ins who are seeking for her, ani 
whom she is seeking, reside withiy 


One 


the limits of Tennessee, groping, a 
it were in darkness striving to grasp 
each others hands. Sometimes so 
near we almost seem to hear the brusi- 
ing past of their rustling robes 
knowing and loving each other wel 
by their names «as writers; bw 
never dreaming that the same blood 
leaps along their “blue wanlering 
veins.’ In 1850 the life of this “os 
cousin of a noble house’ was save 
by the gentleman who in abont tw 
years afterwards became the hustaw 
of one of her cousins. From m 
winlow where I now. sit writing 
I can look ont upon the very spl 

where the callant rescue was male 

just opposite my own front doo 
During this period of sea reh how 
ever, all the four ladies were marrie’ 
and the fifth cousin who two ye 
since finished school, entered upe 
the busy stage of life,—a lovely gl! 

and like her cousins alsoa writer: 
the best of my story is yet (0° 


About one month ago the 
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st accident (? ) having heard the 
name and address of her paternal 
«jandmother, she addressed to this 
-onerable lady a letter relating her his- 
tory &.. _the whole burden of that 
letter is a sweet plaintive cry which 


v4 oes to the heart,—‘‘am I oh! am 


ne your child.’ It was indeed ‘so! I 


». ME whelming feeling of this noble old 
of HB laly hanging upon the words of this 
om [a only child, for whom she had so long 


» Mani so deeply mourned; the joy of 
swrounding friends, the warth tears, 
ys Mal loving greetings of the four 
ausins who so long had songht the 
missing link from their bright golden 
of love. And now kind read- 
esof the Aurora will you permit 
« gm to introduce you to the little 
si. eouins of my “ow're true tale.” 
os, Some of them are personal 
vell ‘ends of mine, and it may be of 
but yours also. The eldest—L Virginia 
ood Smith—was married in 1853 to Col. 
ing H. French of McMinnville, 


‘ot “lost daughter’—so long 
vel $M sought so lately found, and who she 
“Ys OWes her life to the gallantry of 
an! fw 0). French is Sallie B. Smith, in 
nv fe ot Married to Maj. T. P. Ware 
ting Brandon Miss,—The third is Lide 
spot Smith, in 1855 married to Niles 


siete Esqr. of Memphis,— 
00% ie fourth is Martha J. Smith, in 
married to the Rev Dr. Lill 
rie! Lousville Ky.—The fifth Miss 
eat T, Smith now a laighing 
maiden meditation fancy free,” 
‘11 a resident of the sunny south. 
*° Spent the summer of 1858 at 
Home with her cousin LL. 
“3:tla—where she forinéd strong 


leave to your imagination the over- 
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ties of friendship with all those who 
became well acquainted with her. 


She seems to possess a sou! filled with. 


music as well as poctry. I shall not 
soon forget the sweet cadence, the 
the unbroken harmony, of her bird- 
like voice. The air of cheerfulness 
and graceful manners with which she 
always approached the piano, never 


failed to attract the attention of those | 


around her. Neither she nor her 
cousin Mrs. Merriwether have ever 
published anything except under the 
strictest incognito. None of the 
cousins seem to be very emulous of 
literary fame, @ remark upon this 
from my dear friend L. Virginia. 
‘‘Yes,’”’? said she, ‘‘we do have an 
ambition such as it is—it consists of 
these things—happy husbands, heal- 
thy and well trained children, and 
well-ofdered homes.”’ 

The paternal grandmother of these 
“my cousins,’ and to whom some of 
them say they owe all that they now 
are, is still living, though at a very 
advanced age’ In youth she was a 
woman of remarkable personal 
beauty, and srength of character. 
She is now regarded by her children 
to the third generation as a canonized 
saint, and it is easy, knowing this, 
to divine the source where L Virginia 
French drew the inspiration for that 
little song “T love the old,” which 
has been set to music and sung by 
the fire-side throughout the length 
and breadth of our Jand. 

It is not my province to write a 
enlogy upon the literary character of 
my friend Mrs. L. Virginia French. 
Her name is already identified wita 
the liceratureof the present age, and 


her own tious speak better 
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things for her than my humble pen 
cantell. One ideal wish to impress, 
It is that through we wander in 
darkness God directs our every move- 
men‘. Often we see the timid female, 
even in childhood, cast upon the 
world like a lonely flower upon ‘‘the 
desert wide” seemmgly unprotected 
from the winds and storms. But 
“God tempers the wind to the shorn 
he will assuredly help 
those who help themselves. “Good 
company or none at all,’’ has always 
been the motto with those five 
cousins. And they look forward now 
to lives of usefulness—they feel that 
each bave a goodly work to do. 
May they be spared to number many 
happy vears of usefulness. | 

We hope -ere long to witness 
Samily jubilee, when they all meet 
together at Forest Ilome. 


—— — 


[ Original. | 

Looking over a newspaper these 
singular words struck me very forcl- 
bly. ‘Thongh singular how much 
meaning do they convey to the heart 
of man? how harassing to the mind 
of the miser? how clear do they be- 
come, how ‘earful uheir import to the 
dying man who has made money his 
God. Aye! what a sermon in its 
self upon the vanity of all earthly 
possessions. Money! Money. give 
me money is the hue and cry of every 
man, they toil and labor for it, their 
whole minds are engrossad with this 
one subject, and so great is their 
thirst for it that many steal it, and 
shall I say? murder their own fellow- 
man, kill man whose son] is immortal 
for his gold that perisheth, for gold 


of Reality. 


(May, 


they can not carry to th grave 
shrouds have no pockets. A Souk 
tender and frail leaves home il 
friends and seeks the burning skies of 
California there toils night and day, 
wealing his life away for gold, “Hy 
1s passing On, passing on, with an 
even and noiseless trea‘l, with a migh. 
ty throng he travels to the city of 
the dead.” Toil on young man, 4 
few years and—but shall we try to 
scan the dim mazes of the Suture or 
fath<« m the mysteries that therein 
“Ah! no let hope with her golden 
plumage woo the soul into pleasant 
slumbers”’ 


for 


Years have passed, time 
With its joys and sorrows, hopes and 


fears; but where is the youth? we lef 


80 eagerly toiling fer wold, how has 
time dealt with him? He thinks she 
has dealt kindly with him, for she 
has filled his purse to overflowing, 
trne he workel lrard for it, true he 
has sought it at the gaming. table, 
has cheated and defratidied his neigh: 
bor to obtain it, and now looks upon 
it with rapture and says ‘tis mine. 
But man like the flower of the field, 
Lloometh today but tomorrow perish 
eth. And now we see the youth 
upon his bed of suffering. He has 
been told Iris days are numbered, with 
what agony he grasps his ilgotten 
wealth, and his heart sinks within 
him, when he remembers how he lias 
gained it. He cries shall another 
reap the benefit. of my toils? Yes 
foolish man, for shrouds have ne 
pockets. 

But to the christian man, who ont 
of the abundance God has given him 
has clothed the naked and fed the hum 
gry, when the light of this world be- 
gins to fade, and the other to biigaten, 
then he rejoices that he has spent his 
Master’s gold in his Masters service 
for now he now fully reallizes ‘the 
meaning of the words Shrouds. have 
N. 
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AM not addicted to telling 


 yelate an incident that occurred 
in my history many, many 
rears ago. not, and 


never was, of a very romantic 
nature, Lunt on the contrary 
have Leen staid and prosy from early 
Syorhood, and have always had, and 
retain till yet, quite an aversion. to 
! whatever savors of the poetic and 
vntimental. There is one event in 
my uneventful history that broke, 
ikea Lurst of sunshine, through the 
stagnant vloom that envelaped my 
‘nature, and caused the flowers of 
slection to put forth and bloom wih 


al their freshuess aud beauty. As 
leail Lefore, it was way back in the 
tm, shalowy past, but ever and 
anit flashes along the dim lofty 
ase of memory, and sends the 
vuishing tide of life along my arter- 
Pies with all the animation of youth- 
fn} vigor, 

“Tt Ine s‘1'l, thonzh many a year has 

wild melody.” 

| Dut to my tale. Ie is not a thrill- 
ong, and, inleed, without a 
oral; aud thouzh it may not in- 
vest the general reader, yet its con- 
are iniwoven with, anid 


mV alter life, 

‘turned to the 

“Wenge of an old uncle, who acted 

a we of guardian to me, 
‘e residence I called home. 


bid 
| ail jist CTusseq the thireshold of 


N the 


tales, but I have half a mind to. 


i, 
Siven shape arid coloring: to, 
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manhood, and with my vellum di- 
ploma, what a college fledgling re- 
gards as a passport to success and 


distinction in any ficld of action, J 


was ready to embark into the lega} 


profession. But I was not flushed 
with the extravagant hopes of a bril- 
liant career, the fame-whisperings of 
a feverish fancy, the common inher- 
itance of college boys, so often with- 
ering at the touch of lile’s reality. I] 
was a slow plotlding, sombre, melan-. 


cholic character, exclusive, and per- 


haps selfish. Content to thread my 
own exclusive way along the shoals 


and quicksands of life, in an humble,. 


unostentatious manner, living within 
my own thoughts, my own friend 
and counsellor, never. asking, never 
imparting advice. They say that 
some people in ancient cays wele 
possessed of devils. I believe the 
veritable race was revived in me. I 
bated humanity in its every shape 
and phase, particularly the female 
portion of it. Lam confident I never 
spoke to a female outside of my im- 
mediate relations from my filteenth: 
to my twenty-first year, and had the 
greatest horror imaginable for them. 
] dou’t know why it was. It may 
have been the dogged waywardness 
of my inborn nature, and it may 
have received this uncharitable bent 
from circumstances. I was of a 
rather homely, uncouth person, long 
and gaunt, ungainly and awkward 
in my manners, which circumstance 
restrained m> from mingling in so- 
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ciety, and an absence from and total 
ignorance of it, gradually grew into 
a settled and unconqueérable dislike. 
My uncle’s family tried to reason and 
coax me out of this course of con- 
duet, and to force me into society by 
jutro lucing visitors into the family, 
Lut I foiled their every effort by in- 
variably absenting myself, and my 
doggel disposition and inveterate 
My friends, if I 
had any, despaired of evér rooting 
this evil spirit out of me, and I was | 
consequently 
‘‘wickedness of 
hopeless case. 
léssly and cheerlessly on. 

Along dufing the sumnier, which 
Was excessively warm and diy, ail 
the fashionables of the country were 
flocking to the watering places fcr 
, pleasure and 
The bon ton of the country were hur- 
rying in squadrons to Capé May and 
fashionable 


habits prevailed. 


abandoned 
my ways,’ 
Thus I jogged jey-. 


amusemeni- 


and by some inexplicable méans my 

uncle and aunt were attacked by this . 
fever, and must necessarily visit the 

springs, whete ‘‘the beauty and chiv- 

were gathered. 1 was entreat- 
ed and importuned by all tliat was 
vreat and good to attend them, 
composition element 
whateyer congenial with the fashion- 
that throng 
places, so their importunities 


able concourse 


met atevery step by a point blani 
and stabborn refusal. 
agreed to anchor me, with a friend 
who lived just over the way, 
sechi dod 


should return. 


it was finally 


Thea come the hurry 
florry and confnsion preparatory to 


Jeparture. Like memories 


[ May, 
illustrious Maj. Jones’ travels, afte; 
the huge old trunks, boxes, band- 
boxes, and reticules were wel] Stored 
with their legitimate plunder, the 
crevices were filled with the litt 
needfuls and conveniences, such as a 
huge old decanter of brandy, two 
‘bottles of camphor, and a fancy bot- 
tle of hiartshorn, pins and darning 
needles, and -&e’s of every cut, 
color and shape imaginable. 
come the kissing and good- by telling 
of the kith and kin to the thirty. 
ninth devree of relationship. 

The embarkation having been 
finally eected, and the agitation it 
occasioned having subsided, | found 
myself snugly ensconced in 4 neat 
well furnished room at my new tem- 
porary home. Had I dictated the 
manner, I could rot have been more 
pleasantly situated. It was just the 
retreat 1 most fondly desired, secure 
from the intrusion of the society that 
grated so harshly upon my nerves, 
and lett to the quiet and undisturbed 
enjovinent of my own. society. | 
flattered myself that a racy prospect 
spreal before me, secure in my cov- 
ert, to spend the Jong suntmer days 
in quiet reading, “chewing the cud 
of fancy,’ and such variety 0 
amustiients as fancy should dictate 
for diversion. But alas for the 
frailty of the structure fond hope 
rears ! 

1 tad spent about two wee oks in the 
most exquisite enjoyment of the 
chants of solitude, when dinuer 
ing announced one day, as | entered 
the dining hall [ heard a most tert: 
ble racket in the passage, a kind of 
medly of loud, mirthful conversation, 


blending and intermingling its nov 
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with snatches of song, and a merry, 
jaughing chorus. Oh! my unspeak- 
able horror when the red-cheek, 
flaxen-lock author of it was ushered 
in the room. 

“Miss Kate Walker, Mr. Fletch- 
er” 
If four galvanic batteries had been 
shooting electric currents through 
my frame, the tingling sensation 
would not have been more severe. 
Then followed a quick, convulsive 
jerk of my head as if the back-spring 
of my neck were broken, with a 
“H-o-w do, Miss .W-alk-er!’ im a 
tone something similar to the screech- 
ing diseordant notes of an old bro- 
ken accordeon. ‘The first ordeal was 
passed, but a gulf of fire yet lay be- 
foreme. Who has not heard the 
idlesplutter and chatter, and perpet- 
ual giggle, and marked the airs and 
allectations of a seventeen year old 
Miss who has just finished her edu- 
cation and gone away from home? 
Muss, flury, smirk, smile, laugh, gig- 
gle, fashions, flowers, sunshine, po- 
etry, flounces and flirtation! Now, 
sprinkle this wild-confusion with 
laxen curls, sunny cheeks, and a pair 
of blue eyes, and you have a pretty 
faithful picture of the fair strawber- 
'y-lip cherub, delegated by the Fu- 
Hesto torment me. I glided through 
my repast very guietly, and in a 
manner to evince quite a delicate de- 
velopment of my alimentary organ. 
But what was my terror and chayrin 
when I discovered from. her conver- 
suitvn at the table she intended 
tpending the summer with “mine 
host and hostess.” 

Bat | determined that my fair tor- 
Meiior should have but rare oppor- 
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tunities of bedevelling me. Time 


thus glided on for several days with- 
out my even seeing her only at meal 
times, when she made several fruit- 
less efforts to draw me into a conver- 
sation by her sallies of wit, aimed 
manifestly at me. But having by 
some means obtained an inkJing of 
the crookedness of my nature, it on- 
ly incited her with renewed zeal to 
redouble her efforts. So one even- 
ing, transcending the restraints with 
which modesty and delicacy sur- 
rounds the sex, she made a direct 
proposal to have a buggy jaunt into 


the country. Now what was 1 do? 


I lacked the nerve; even were the 
gallantry wanting to make a point 
biank refusal, so in the most grace- 
ful terms, I was nmster of, approved 
the suggestion, and we accordingly 
started. 

I will not describe the ride, its va- 
rious scenes, but will relate the re- 
sults very briefly. She kept me in 
continued torment during the whole 
trip, but by some most marvelous 
means, ere we returned, she engraft- 
ed upon the rough bark of my na- 
ture a more generous favor toward 
her sex, which was a most* miracu- 
lous efect from such a cause. Any- 
how, after that my stubborn aversion 
to her in particular impercepubly fa- 
ded away, and in a short time I was 
as highly pleased when in her romp- 
ing, frolicking society as I could 
well be. 

Woil Lam no novel writer, anl 
am not disposed to relate the rapid 
yet imperceptible changes that were 
wrought in my being by her, nor the 
onward steps from dislike to 
J reckon I liad as well it—. uve 
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Yes, she taught me to love her wild- 
ly, madly! I don’t know how it 
happened, but if it is doubted I am 
ready to testify to it before a magis- 
trate, I never dared nor thought of 
making a confession of my senti- 
ments. 

Ag short time after that, while sit- 
ting down to tea, “Mr. Percy from 


the city,’? was announced in the 


lor ‘‘wishing to’ see Miss Walker.” 


‘Though it would be uncharitable to 


let this excite my jealousy, yet I 
must confess the announcement pro- 


duced a peculiar grating sensation 


upon my nerves; but reflecting that 
probably it was only a fashionable 
visit, my rising fears were soothed. 
But what was my astonishment when 
the subsequent evening a fashiona- 
ble.rap was heard at the door and the 
servent announced the same estima- 
ble gentleman! And to swell my fe- 
verish fears to the highest pitch of 
excitement, his calls were made reg- 
ularly every evening for two or three 
weeks, and often times.in the after- 
noon. 

He was a gay dashing, handsome 
young fellow from the city, with city 
airs and notions, wore Byron col'ars 
and a ponderous fob-chain, and 
sported a delicate mustacheo and a 
gold headed cane. Just the mate- 
rial to impress the tender, jioving 
hearts of confiding young girls. And 
what vexed me more the vixen recel 
ved his attentions with the tenderest 
encouragements. | 

Ue had followed her from the city, 
and from a net work of circumstan- 
ces, L was fully convinced that he 
was an accepted lover whilst at home. 
Another circumstance perpiexed me. 


[May, 


In a few days she intended Starting 


home, and he was to accompany her 


Now I was in a most provoking ang 
inextricable perplexity, What 
should I do? It seemed ag if ig. 
would burst my heart strings to sep. 
arate from her and deliver her oye 
into this scape-grace’s possessiyp. 
‘Time waxed on till the evening be- 
fore her departure, and as we wer 
sitting in the parlor alone, I resolved. 
come what would, to. unbosom 
my sentiments. Now for the strug: 
gle. After sounding her, sailor fash. 
ion, with regard to the esteem in 
which she held my rival, I made sey. 
eral efforts at a dclaration but every 
time I tuned up my mouth, myef- 
forts would flatten out into some re 
mark npon the weather or the like. 
In a few moments she sat down to 
the piano, and thinking it a favour- 
able opportunity, while her soul was 
eushing forth into song and melody, 
I determined to speak. | 
‘Miss Kate ——”’ | 
“What, Mr. Fletcher?” the vixen 
replied in a most provoking now, 


chalant manner, as she ceased piay 
ing and turned around. 

“Miss Kate 

“What is it you wish to say, Mr. 
Fletcher, that so unsettles you 
nerves? ’ 

Tagain stammered out, 

“T wish — have — you know — 
that — eh 3 

“That yor love me, Mr. 
yes, I know that!” 

‘Will you crown my fondest-— 
will you—give me—el!” 

“Give yon my hand?” 

“Y-y-yes,”’ | Linbbered ont. 

“Certainly, sir, anything more: 
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Reader if you wish to know the to pick up a lost stitch by candlelight 
balance, there is a pair of blue eyes, she can tell the rest. 


whose lusir: is undimmed, sitting ju:é Good night. Oanvm: 
opposite where I am writing, trying : 


THE FUNERAL OF TIME. 
Original.) 


And must time die? shall the dark car of death, 
Bear to a ‘‘place of graves” the enshrouded years? 
And shall we live, we 0° the fleeting breath 

To hear his knell amid dissolving spheres? 


Lo! at his touch do nations turn to dust! 
“mpires are trodden out, beneath his feet! 
Karth waxes old, the wise, the good, the just 
Set like the stars to rise in bliss replete. 


Think you Time mourns the wrecks that he has made, 
Sheds tears with those for whom life’s shores he’s strown 
With only memories,of the undecayed 

That Ged has earlier bidden welcome home? 


When beauty fades, and manhood’s eye grows dim, 
And pain its death-commissioned deeds has wrought, 
He lives, and works, yet we shall look on him. 
When he, and all of earth are come to naught. 


When suns to.darkness turn, and moons to blood, 
And the fair stars aghast from heaven shall fal] 

When dark-winged desolation, like a flood, 

O’er the broad heavéns and earth, has spread her pall. 


When that great day, theJast of days shall rise, 
When the rent rocks aie up their dead, | 
When earth’s pent fires have wrapt the rolling skies, 
And the deep sea in heaving terror fled; 
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Then when all others live, gray Time must die, 
How many of us all must mourn him then, 
»- How many arrows neath his pall must lie 
That stung him to recoil on us again. 


What throngs will lift the bier, what requiems toll, 
At that great funeral, the last, the last; 


What mingled strains upon the air shall rol!, 
As written on that pall they view the past! 


The great sarcophagus wherein Time lies, 
Fills the sole grave of past eternity. 

No blazonry of earth can there arise, 

No monument to him a glory be. 


Yet to that grave shall pilgrims ever go, 


The Funeral of Time, 


In the broad path of glad or bitter thought, 
There faithful memory sits, while dark-veiled woe 
Wails wasted gifts above the unforgot. Asal. | 


Syraocusz, N. Y., Feb. 1859. 


AN EVENING PENCILING. 
| Original. | 


JHE beanteous King of Day 
QB) had sunk in a bed of crim- 
light, and the calm seren- 
aS) ity of evening reigned in all 

its loveliness, Everything 
was still and dreamlike, save the 
whistle of ghe wind as it sung a lull- 
ing cadence through the budding 
trees of Spring. All nature seemed 


_ ty speak In music-tones to the hear | 


and from the influence of the sweet wear, the volden clasp of memory? 


benr, torether with the unfolded bean- 


cy of Heaven's elorious firmament 
my soul Was soon wra pped in extati 
transport, and I stole away toa ie 
vorite retreat to enjoy the sublimity 
of the enchanting scene, and to ‘ur 


thoughts to the Great Architect 
of worlds, whose omnipotent hauv 


arranges and beantifies everything 
contributing to our happiness ane 
pleasure. While I gazed with rap 
ture on this broad expanse ot gra! 


Sacre } beols Was LOUCTs 
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hallowed pages were traced in glow- 
ing (characters the names of many 
loved ones. ‘Then a scene like that 
of a volatile landscape was presented 
to my view. and I beheld the com- 
panions of childhood’s sunny hours, 
all sporting in innocent glee near the. 
| moss covered bank of a little stream- 
Piet culling tiny wild flowers of va- 
‘ous hues, as they joined in their 
teeming pleasures. Happy emotions 
| welled my bosom as I listened to 
| their sweet, warbling voices, and in 
-the fullness of my heart, I ex- 
climed: 
‘Could those days but come agaiu, 
With,their thorns and flowers, 


give the hope of years 
For those child-hood hours.” 


F. But soon the loved delusion vanish- 


el, The scene changed, and the se- 
coud actor of memory’s giand dra- 
maappeared. ‘This time the com- 
munion with the dear absent friends 
of later years who seemed present, 
_ was a holy rapture wreath of friend- 
ship, and for some time we conversed 
\llectionately on the past with ma- 
ny other pleasing subjects, there 
uingled our voices in the melting old 
song of “By-gone Hours,” and we 
‘eparated, ‘This cherished scene al- 
‘o faded away in brightness. Next 
othe stage of memory came one I 
iad not known so long, and yet his 
‘ppearance awakened all the fervency 
of my heart’s warmest feeling. His 


Words were those of melody accord-— 


Memory. Dah 


ing harmoniously with the quick 
throbbing of my bosom. He spoke 
long, and I listened earnestly to his 
thrilling eloquence, while night’s fai- 
ry Queen shed a halo of silvery ra- 
diance upon his noble brow. And 
as he breathed the whisperings of 


his spirit softly in my enchanted ear, 


_my life-cords trembled with extatic 


bliss, and I knew that I was fascin: 
ated by the magic power of those 
dark and flashing eyes beaming with 
the light of love. For a while we 
lingered in this delightful Bower of 
Fancy, and then parted, he said to 


~meetagain. ‘The scene then changed 


materially, and my dreaming excited 
a more melancholy pleasure as ] 
thought of the dreamless and happy 


ones, the sparkle of whose eyes are.” + 


lost to earth, and the music of whose 
voices are hushed forever in the still- 
ness of death. A glistening tear 
dimmed my eye as the echo of their 
last cherished words fell upon my 
ear. I breathed — sigh to think that 


‘we would never speak or mingle our 


voices again on this terrestrial sphere. 
Then in gratitude I thanked ‘Our 
Father in Heaven’”’ for the sweet con- 
verse in the treasured halls of mem- 
ory, and prayed that when the joys 
of earth are all over, I might 
dwell with them in their celestial 
home of unfading beauty. And then 


the pleasures of hope were substitu- 


ted for those of memory. Orir. 
Franklin, ‘Tenn. 
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Akdress of Memmon’s Lyre. 


ADDRESS OF MEMMON'’S LYRE TO THE SUN. 


OUNTAN of living light to all, 

_ Of melody to me, 

Soon as the morning lustre- fall 
Is sparkling in the Eastland hall, 

My song begins to thee. 


Sun, thou great glory of the sky, 
Full os thy ears may ring 
With the loud oral minstrelsy, 
QO, list to the sweet melody, 

That here for thee I sing. 


It is earth’s music, but it thrills 
For nothing earthy, Sun 
Thou’rt scarcely on the orient hills, 
When gentle song my fancy fills, 

- Alas, that ere ’tis done. 


Tam all thine—the perfumed sighs | 
Of morning—mountain, heath, 

Seek not more fondly the soft skies 
That warm them, than my melodies 
Send unto thee their breath. 


QO, it is sweet to hear them wake 
And rouse each sleeping string. 
At first, low murmuring tones they make 
But bolder, deeper, thrills they take, 
? At thy full rise they sing. 


There are some tears upon my wires; 
They are not the night dews, 
They are a melancholy lyre’s, 
: Jealous of those revolving fires 
| That hymn the spheral niuse. 


Sun do they love thee well as I? 
When thou art down the west; 
_ They gaily sparkle o’er the sky, 
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Address of Memmon's Lyre. 


Not when thy glorious face is nigh, 
Are they in beauty drest. , 


How diff rent hore when thou art gone, 
Cold tears and sighs are mine. 

With thy last look my joy is done, 
With thy first smile, my song begun, 
Its theme and music thine. 


My sun, god, love my hope my dream, 

Why dost thou let the moon 

Flaunt thy path with golden b3am, 


Usurping thy bright noon? 


I’rom my fond thoughts I often start, 
And think her light is thine; 

melancholy to the heart, 

Irom a sweet phantasy to part, 
And dreams for truth resign. 


The night wind oft with tender sigh, 


Breathes on my sleeping strings, 
* % % 


Not one soft cadence sings. 


Sometimes with jealous rage, he sweeps, 
Across my dreaming breast; 

But hopeless lover! fondness keeps 

{er truth enshrined there, and weeps 
And leaves him all unblest. 


O, that [ had the power to climb 
O’er the high clouds to thee, 

‘To have thy love thro’ all sweet time 
Not sing this my cold morning chime, 
But endless melody. 


To bring soft shadows round thy soul 
When thou art dull at even, - 
And thou art weary of the roll 
O er the wide arch of Heaven. 


Sun thon passeth quickly by— | 
Wilt think of me in the lower sky? 
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A Memory 


A MEMORY. 


[ Original. } 


Sitting by the window am I, in 
the parlor of a rambling old house 
which was built some half a century 
ago. It is midsummer, and outside 
is the glowing heat of noonday; 
within, a comparative coolness lingers 
in the amplehall and darkened rooms. 
I cannot mingle in the gaietv around 
me, for my thoughts are strangely at 
variance with the idea of coramunion 
with aught save the images of my 
own fancy, just now. Imagination 
would fain take flight into the past 
of this home. 

- First meet around this winters, fire 
side, father, mother and little ones; 
but as years flew past, infancy grew 
to childhood, how full of melody 


were these old halls as the patter of 


little feet echoed through them; now 


then were shouts of merry, langher, 


and anon, like birds in the glad sun- 
shine they flittered out and away, 
down to the spring where the water 
bubbled up in a crystal tide and 
rippled away by the mossy rocks. 
Now to the hill-side or orchard the 
ever-restless feet were ranging, up 
into the loaded fruit-trees, among the 
willows, or playing at hide-and-seek 
among the rose-bushes of the garden, 
thus passed the years, each day from 
the scattering of golden sunbeams at 
morn, to the gathering of shadows 
at night. O! happy days of child- 
hood! Oh! restless, busy childhood, 
for ye follow the phantoms of pleas- 


Roof-tree.”’ 


ure with the eagerness of those, whose 


living, faithful types ye are! But 
youth all beautiful and bright as it 
seemeth, fleeth away, so ther the 
fliglit of vears was marked on “faj-_ 
ry brows.”’ 

Then I ween, there were way cath- 
erings, perhaps the ‘dance and song” 
spoke forth the joyousness of souks 
which knew not of sorrow; then the 
voices which were so musical in child- 
hood echoed not less melodious, now 
that the hearts from ‘which breathed 
were filled with higher and noble pur- 
poses. 

Then Jove stole:in, and there was 
plighting of troths, and a wedding; 
just there stood the bridegroom his 
face calm with its joy, the gentle brice 
lovingly, trustingly leaning upon the 
arm which was to be her earthly stay 
as together they trod the journey ol 
life. Thus tone went out no more to 
be a dwelier beneath the ‘Home 
There was another mar- 
riage, then Death cr ossed the thresh-_ 
old totake from the already broken 
circle a loved one. Just beneath 
that window the dear one lay, 
shrouded for his last slumber, the 
arms folded over the pulseless heart, 
the brow icy in the paleness of death, 
and the lips closed forever—neve! 
more to utter loving words. Ah! 
the walis echoed wailings and mourn 
ings and the rufile traces of the 
str icken ones as they bore him out to 
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a grave beneath the flowers and wil- 
lows of his own green garden. Thus 
lternately joy and sorrow reigned 
h passing years. 
"Te Ae strange would be the 
tales these walls would tell, could 
they have the voice to give back all 
their treasured secrets of, the past. 
But these will sink to oblivion, for 


erelong the inmates of the old home- 


stead will go out from their hall for- 


over as dwellers, to seek a home in 
the busy town, leaving the fields and 
rills they loved in childhood, for a 
fairer home, away—where other 
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hopes and joys attract. The 
wajls will soon fall to ruins, and 
their secrets perish forever, the old 
yard where first the young parents 
trod in all their pride and hope, will 
echo no more to the footsteps of 
children and grand-children. But 
the great trees will yet look up to the 
blue sky, each autumn strew their 
golden leaves like radiant hopes and 
glad heart-dreams; and each spring- 
time ‘unfold the vernal treasures to 
the wooing of ‘‘velvet-footed spring.” 
R. 


THE MEMORY OF THE LOVED ONES. 


[ Original.] 


‘The memory of the loved ones 
Will linger with us still, 
Though they come no more to greet us 
Or with joy our hearts to fill. 
Like the golden hues of sunset 


That quickly fade away, 
So fled the friends that blessed us, 
In vain we bid them stay. 


Like the fragrance that oft’ will cling 
To the withered flower, 
Round our hearts their mem’ry twines 
With sweet and soothing power. — 
That theers us in our loneliness 
And bears our thoughts away 
From care and grief, to that sweet Heaven 
Where our lost treasures stay. 
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The glad mumur of their voices 
We often see to hear, 

Like a strain of plaintive music 
It lingers on our ear. _ 

It is sweet to think them near us 
Though veiled from mortal eye 

And to know that.they await us 
Beyond the star gem’d sky. 


When the endless joys of Heaven | 
Are bursting un our sight, 

When we enter those bright portals 

.. Where reigns eternal light, 

OR then we'll meet our loved ones 
In that fair, happy land, 

And with them join the anthem, 
Sung there, by angel bani. 


SALINA. 


HOME, THE EMLLEM OF HEAVEN. 
[ Original. | 


“Be it ever so humble, 
here is no pl®e like Home,” 


HESE words were penned by 
nature’s highly . gifted poet. 
And fully does the heart of every 
one accord with this sentiment. 
‘There is no place like: Home.” 
Is there any person in this assembly 
who can pronounce that word home, 
without recalling some tender’ recol- 
lection of the past? Is there any 


one here that can hear that beautiful 
song ‘‘Home, sweet Home,” with- 
out tearful eye, and without having 
his hearts-strings touched. 


It is thus the school girl feels when 
far from home, she is striving for the 
highest honor that knowledge can 
confer. At evening when she walks 
out to admire the beauties of nature, 
it is there that she misses those kind 
parents, who have watched and guar- 
ded her foot-steps in years that 
are past, it is there that she thinks 
of their tottering steps and gentle 
words of admonition and feels in all 
her soul. | 
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wThere is a spot of earth supremely blest 


A dearer sweeter spot than all the rest, 
Where brighter suns disperse serener light 
And milder moons imparadise the night.” 


and she longs to be at that pot so that 
she may repay her dear parents for 
their watchfulness over her in years 
that are past. 

So feels the youth when roaming 
far away from home, he longs for the 
‘gentle cares of his loving mother and 
the consoling words of his kind sis- 
ter. He also misses many of the 
luxuries to which he has been accus- 
tomed. He has to contend with a 
‘great many inconveniences, from 
which if he was at home he would be 
free. He soon engages in ‘the pro- 
fession Which determines his future 
destiny while Ambition seeks the 
chamber of the gifted boy. But 
when his hopes are blasted and all 
is lost, he sighs for his home and 
thinks how thankful he ought to be 
for such a spot, and feels in all its 
force that sentiment ‘“[here is no 
place like Home.’’ 

These are the feelings of the old 
man when far away from all that he 
holds dear. His heart yearns for 
home because all that he loves most 
isthere; we see the tears trickling 
down his care worn cheek and ask 
him why he is weeping? And he 
tells us that he longs for his home. 
Poor old man! No joy can allure 
thy heart from those uear ones at 
home. Thou art like an exile in a 


Home, the Emblem of Heaven. 


far distant land, longing more ai 
nfore for his native home. 


So feels the soldier when he h, 


left his quiet and happy home to fig’ 


for his country, wearied out with b 
march he sits down to partake of h 
scanty repast. Does he not then thir 
of his home and sigh for its comfor 
During the troublesome times in o1 
own country who does not rememb. 


the history of those half-clad soldie 


who had not enough of the comfor. 
of life to supply the wants of natur 
Can we doubt they they felt ina! i 
force the language of the poet “ti. 
no place like home.” 

But there is another home of wh: 
our earthly home is but an embk 
It is the home of the soul... T: 
home is heaven. We are here 
probationers and during this pro. 
tionary state, it is our priviledge 
make preparations for the enjoyme 
of that heavenly home which is et 
nal. Home sweet home in heave | 
may it be our happy lot to participa 
in those heaven-born enjoymel. 
which surround the throne of Go: 


“Qur Father’s house on high, 
Home of the soul; how near 

At times to Faith’s foreseeing eye 
Thy golden gates appear. 


0, then our spirit faints 
To reach the Home we love, 
The bright inheritance of saiuts 


Our vlorivus Home above.” 
Martin. 


Brownsville Female College. 
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THE PLEASURES OF IMAGINATION. 
[Original]. 


MAGINATION is the tinseling 
of life, it gives color to the rain- 
“sbow of hope.‘ Without it life’s 


BIS 
journey would be dark and cheerless. 


Our Creator, in great mercy to our’ 


lapsed state, bestowed upon us this 
capacity of the mind, and probably 
when sin, like a dark pall intervened 
between man and his bountiful bene- 
factor, this capacity, in mercy to his 
condition remained unimpaired. 

We gather all our knowledge by 
the close, plodding process of experi- 
ence, and we are necessarily confined 
to a very small territory, for person- 
al examination, and the collection of 
elements of thought, and food for the 
mind, is generally attended with 


labor toil, and but for the 


fancy sketch thrown along the path- 


way, but few of the pilgrims jour- 


neying up the hill of science, would 
ever reach that lofty stand point, from 
which they are enabled to gaze with 
enkindling rapture upon the beauties 
of nature, and read in graphic lines 
her soul-stirring history. While 
fancy yields to the pages of life 
as we pass, she takes the wings of 
the morning and flies to the utter- 


most parts of the earth and heaven, 


and brings as a perennial and re- 


freshing stream tothe mind, all the 


sublime and ravishing beauties of 
both worlds. Much is written and 
spoken in praise of the pleasures of 
hope, but take from all future objects 
upon which hope is exercised, the 


burnishing beauty bestowed 
them by the imagination, and you 
render them cold and insipid. This 
capacity spices the scenes of life. 
By it we are enabled to look ont 
upon the distance, and cull the flow- 
ers amid the bowers along life’s path- 
way without knowing a thorn lurks 


behind. 


In the bestowal of his bountiful 
gifts our merciful Creator has shown 
no partiality. The poor enjoy to its 
full extent this unlapsed capacity of 
the mind, and in reality, if one pos- 
sible line of partiality can be traced 
in favor of one class of his creatures 
over another, that part’ality is found 
in favoy of the poor. Especially that 


class of virtuous poor who look away 


from things of this life fo rtheir sources 
of happiness. ‘They invest every ob- 
ject around them with a beauty and 


excellence that the rich often over: 


look. They see its adaptation to the 
wants and exigehcies of man; and 
to them it reflects the mercy anid 
ktndness of their Creator, producing 
devotion and gratitude in their hearts. 
But all are blessed with this element 
of happiness, and when kept within 
due bounds, it daily opens up new 
scenes of pleasure. Like every good 
gift which our benevolent Creator 
has bestowed upon'man, it may be 
abused; it may be sent into the 
haunts of vice and folly, and force! 
to throw a false gloss over the antic 
ipated pleasures along the broad and 
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LINES TO A SKULL, 


found ona battle field in Greece, and used as a pledge-cup by the seeret 
society of P. G’s. Written at the hour of midnight. 


62 D. 
[ Original. | 


‘Tis midnight on the everlasting hills, 

The hour when spirits from the other world 
Hold solemn converse with the sons of men. 
Such darkness now enwrapsthe world as once 
Full many a century told, feli deep around 
The tow’rs of Memphis, all a blaze with fires 
That Egypt’s brawny sons believed were lit 
By Isis’ hand. 


The heart forgets to throb, 
As rush in wid contusion thro’ the brain 
The hellish scenes in which thou once didst act. 
Methinks thy spirit from those sockets looks 
With demon grin, as slowly glides the past.— 


Say what thou know’st-of Athens’ palmiest days—- 
The land of history, of art and song. 

Where gods came down, and wore the human garb, 
And spake as sire toson. Say, canst thou tell 
Why fell the proud and haughty thrones 

That ruled thy native land with iron sway? 
Perchance ¢how sheathedst thy blade in quiv’ring flesh 
And thou didst send the tyrant o'er the Styx, 

And freed thy country from the thrall of slaves. 
What dost thou know of Marathon’s red field 
Where blood flow’d free] y asthe limpid stream 

That laved the battle field, and dlushed to see 

Our brothers chang’d to wild and untam’d beasts? 

It seems the fiery balls that gleam so fierce 

Tell of a mind controll’d by will, that plann'ad 

Then execited, not the deed of love 

‘Chat clothes tne heart in rainbows robes of Heav’a, 
But deals of hate, of rapine, and of crime. 
Upon the peer the glassy orbs of those 
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254 Lines To A Skull. 


Mavr’s dreaded pan Encaleus. 
ee And brows unnumber’d Death’s cold fingers press 
While falls the unkempt locks all gory round, 
And pate wan cheeks send up their ghastly looks 
And thrice repay thy doubly pated chuckle 
‘To see them bleed and gasp, and gasping die. 
A hollow murmur like Cocytus’ roar 
Comes onthe night air o’er the battle fiald, 
Of groans and curses, imprecations d:ep, 
Ani ¥ ords of glutted vengeance, from the heart 
Of darkest passion man may ever know. 


Aye! passiou was the fall of Greece and Rome, 
And all that e’er hath fell that once was great.— 
A demon walking Earth in humau form, 

That flings Proserpine’s veil o’er Virtue’s face; 
That binds those great to will and nobly do, 
With hearts as pure as childlike innocence, 


With chains fresh forg’d by Lucifer. 


Dire shapes 

Fly round my room, and satyrs dance wild jigs— 

Such orgies as the midnight hour hath seen 

When Bacchus sat enthron’d upon thy brow 

I’en Pluto well might blush to own. And thou 
Hast filled and quaff’d again the Lethean cup. 
3 But thou didst die,—and oft the skull as erst | 
Thou didst, hath brimmed the red and sparkling wine. 
And long‘ deep draughts were poured, and vows were vowed, 
Thou gladly echo’dst, round thy dark doomed cell. 
Perchance thou still Gost visitearth, and laughst 
| To know thou shalthave company below,— 

E’en those who drink the laughing wine of death, 

And drinking die forever. 
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wall beaten road of folly and crime; 
but this 1s wresting it from its legit- 
imate sphere. Our Creator intended 
through it weshould have a foretaste 
of the beauties and joys of the bet- 
ter land. I have of course, nothing 
to say against ‘hope, but all for 
it, it is the last sheet anchor of 
the soul, it is the last spar that leaves 
our frail bark, and it supports the 
head of the dying pilgrim when life’s 
sands are nearly run, it pours the oil 
and wine of consolation ‘into the 


heart, and points with” theunertin 
and steady finger of faith to a home. 


and a rest where the pang of separa- 
tion is never felt. All this and more 
too, can be said of hope, but I must 
be permitted to say, that imagination 
has advantages which hope can never 
have. 

Hope looks alone to the future, for 


we hope for nothing that is past, 
while fancy, aided by memory, re- 
trospects life, and brings a thousand 
pleasing incidents, dressed in soft 


vermillion hues, which fade upon 


the soul like the melody of distant 
music in the still hours of night. Is 
also looks down the vista of time, 
Weaving around every conceivable 
condition of life, the garments of 
pleasure, and gilds with the iris of 
hope, every dark, portentious cloud 
which could possibly gather over the 


pathway of life. 
~ Without the pleasure of imagina- 


tion life’s journey would be cheerlesa 
and dark, and even hope itself, the 
last friend of the wretched, would be 
shorn of much of its beauty. 
MartaNnne Osporne. 


Eaton Female College, Murfreesboro Tonr 


A SISTER'S ADDRESS TO HER BROTHER. 


MRS. MARIA ARMSTRONG. 


(Original. } 


Brother, disease is pictured on thy brow, 

Thy cheek hath lost it gay and healthful bloom, 
Those eyes that sparkled once, are languid now, 
And serve to tell too plain, thy early doom. 


That frame which once with youth and vigor moved, 
Now prostrate lies npon affliction’s bed; 

Those lips which often smiled on those you loved, 
Now scorched with fever, s peak of death with dread. 
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[ May, 


Our aged mother kneels beside thy bed; 

Our father too, whose locks are white with years 
Is leaning now with sorrow o’er thy head, 

And Isabel, thy love, sits bathed in tears, 


Thy sisters too, are weeping o’er thy fate. 
Why mourn wethus? why all these sighs and tears? 


"Tis sin hath caused it all. 


Yet not in hate, 


But mercy, God afilicts. Then calm thy fears. 


QO, trust in God! He’s still thy kindest friend, 


Yes, when all human efforts useless prove, 


And man is left to mourn his helpless end, 
Our God comes clothed in majesty and love. 


He bids the wounded, sinking spirit rest 
Upon his gracious promises, and live; 
‘Then hear his voice, and be forever blest, 
‘Accept the pardon he does freely give. 


‘To savo the fallen suns of Adam’s race 
He died; and now exalted high, 
He looks and smiles upon his work of grace, 


Thon, brother, calm thy fears, salyation’s nigh. 


LETTERS TO YOUNG LADIES. 


| Original} 


NuMBER Xv. 


Y DEAR GIRLS: 
Tecan, in imagination, see 
Beall your bright, happy faces 
V-50.a8 you greet the rising sui 
on this lovely April morn- 
»Y ing. ‘The shadow of disap- 
pointment which rested on your 
browws a few mornings ago, when 
you saw that cruel Jack Trost had 
come in the night time, and nipped 
your hopes of luxuriating on delicious 
posches the present season, is all 


gone now, and you welcome will $ 
a smile the balmy air, and the glad 
sunshine. 

I will try to conceive of you %s gath 
ering around me to spend an hour im 


familiar chat, but we will leave out 


of the company all those who were 
not up early enough to witne 
first approach of the King of 
and hear the sweet songs of his 
ous heralds, because they are doubt- 
losg Cissatisfied with themselves, 
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epnsequently not in 


a humor to be 


‘nterested in anything that we can 


say. 
$o you think my last letter might 


have been more appropriately ad- 
dressed to young wives than to young 
ladies? Well, perhaps you are right, 
still Lam inclined to think it would 
be wise for you to bestow some 
thought upon the duties and respon- 
gibilities of married life, especially 
alter your arrangements are made, 
and you look upon it as a matter of 
certainty, if your life is spared, that 
these duties and responsibilities will 
ere long devolve upon you. Every 
stave of human life should be a pre- 
paration for that which is to follow. 
Experience teaches very slowly, and 
if we wait to obtain vur knowledge 
till the time we need to put itin prac- 
tice, it often comes too late to be of 
any value. It is gained only after 
some fatal error has been committed 
for the want of it. Many, very ma- 
ny brides plant thorns in their future 
pathway, when it may emphatically 
be said of them, they know nct what 
they do. | 

[ believe, however, I will profit by 
Your suggestion, and complete what 
Thave to say to the girls first, and 
then address myself directly to young 
wives. You can then take a peep at 
What Lhave to say to them if you 
choose, even though you may not 
yet have entered the class to which 
the letters are especially addressed. 

There is one species of folly which 
vesets the path of girlhood, against 
which I hope yon will guard your- 
elves with watchful care. It is rath- 
*rdiffenlt to give an exact defini- 
"en of thespacies to which I allude, 
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I can perhaps best illustrate what 1 
mean by giving you some examples. 
Well, away back in the long ago, 


when I was a young girl like you, a 


young lady friend of my acquaint- 


ance whom I will call Miss M. be- 
came particularly ambitions to be 
regarded as the special favorite of - 


Mr. H. Now this same Mr. H. was 
a general favorite among the ladies 
on account of his pleasing manners 


and fine social qualities. He had 
treated Miss M. with civility, as he 


did all others, but had giver her no 
reason to suppose that her society 
was more agreeable to him than 


that of a dozen other ladies of his ° 
acquaintance. She, however, used 


every means her ingenuity could de- 
vise, to monopolize his conversation 


and: engross his attention. He 


quickly perceived her maneuvering, 
and resolved to avoid her as far as 


he could without a breach of civil- 


ity. One evening, at a party, as he 
eutered the room, he must needs pass 
a small group standing near the door, 
of which she was one. As he bowed 
to her in passing, she quickly ad- 
dressed to him some remark calculated 
to arrest his footsteps, and he waa 
compelled to listen to‘her for a while, 
but he scized the first favorable op- 


portunity, when sho was addressed 


by another, to glide away to another 
part of the room, and soon he was 
by my side. We had not been very 
long engaged in conversation when 
he said to me in a whisper, “‘I wish 
you could notice Miss M. without 
seeming todo so.”’ I did observe her, 
and saw that instead of joining in 
conversation with the group of which. 


she formed a part, she was watching 
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us, and there was a whole thunder 
cloud in her looks. Her pouting and 


indignant glances were full of envy, 


jealousy and resentment. Had she 
been ever 80 attractive in his eyes be- 
fore, her attractiveness would all 
have vanished the moment he per- 
ceived such feelings had found a lodg- 
ment in her breast. i 

Now I would fain believe that the 
present race of girls is wiser than 
the preceding, and that such folly as 
this is never seen or heard of among 
them. But knowing that human na- 
ture is ever the same, I can have no 
doubt but that you have yourselves 
witnessed’ something of the kind. 


You have perhaps been riding or 


walking with a gentleman, and 
chanced to pass by some lady who 
desired to be the special favorite of 
your escort, and you have marked 
the dark expression of her counte- 
nance as she glanced at you in pass- 
ing. You have doubtless seen those 
repulsive vipers, envy and jealousy, 
thrust their hissing heads out from 


under a profusion of flowers, ribbons 


and curls. 

I would have you avoid the folly 
and weakness which lead to'such ex- 
hibitions as these. Just take it for 
granted that gentlemen have a right 
to admire other ladies more than 
they admire you; and if you have 
the ‘self-knowledge fyou ought to 
have you will perceive so many more 
faults in yourselves than you do in 
others, that you will not think it at 
all strange they should do so, and it 
will cause you no heart-burnings if 
they do. Youshould avoid even de- 
siring to be the special favorite of 
any one in particular, until some one 
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in particular has expressed desire 
to be your special favorite, 


if you 
would escape the temptation to in- 
dulge in such feelings as I have at. 


tempted to deseribe. Jt Treat tol. 


ly for you to attach so much Im por- 


tance to the attentions of a particu: 


lar gentleman that the enjoyment of - 


a party is spoiled if he should pre- 


fer to converse with some other lady... 


more than yourself, and it is equally 
foolish for you to attach so much in. 


portance to the attention. of gentle. 


men in general, that you cannat be 
happy conversing with your lady 


friends, even if no gentleman-hooses 


to notice you. Be assured your at- 
tractiveness depends far more upon 
the feelings you habitually indulge 
than upon dress, personal beauty, 
and :all other circumstances com- 
bined. I have sometimes known lit- 
tle girls, who at the age of fourteen 
or fifteen years were exceedingly at- 
tractive; their countenances radiant 
with the expression of unselfish, 
joyous and confiding hearts. But 
some three or four years later, alter 
the love of admiration had taken 
possession of their hearts, and they 
had been for a while engaged in this 
competition to attract attention from 
the other sex, how sad was the change 
in their appearance. If they had 
been successful in gaining triumphs 
over rival beauties, their countenan- 
ces were marked by an expression of 
haughty defiance, and supercillous 
contempt. If unsuccessful they wel? 
expressive of mortified vanity, envy, 
jealousy and bitterness. It 1s difti- 
cult to determine which of those ex: 
pressions is the most repulsive. 
Either of them is sufficient te render 
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any woman unlovely, whatever may 
be her advantages in other respects. 
This kind of rivalry—this ambition 
to attract. more attention than others 


beneath the dignity of a true wo- 


man. It is unholy and degrading, 
andin the end defeats its own object. 
[ sincerely trust, my dear girls, that 
none of you will ever be spoiled by 
it. You have not lived so long in 
the world as I have, and yet I doubt 
not you can call to mind some who 


have been thus spoiled, and who il- 
lustrate the truth of what I have been 


saying. I would have you strive to 


cultivate such characters as are real- 
ly worthy of admiration, and then 
[have no fears but you will be ap- 
preciated by those of your acquain- 
tance whose admiration would be 


worth the seeking, 


I hope you will write to me often 


and suggest topies for our future con- 
versations. 


Your very affectionate friend, 


Murfreesboro’, April 11, 1859. 


THE NORTH PACIFIC EXPLORING EXPEDITION. 


BY A. W. HABERSHAM. LIEUT. U. 8. NAVY. 


| Through the kindness of the Pub- 
lishers, J. B. Lippincott & Co, Phila- 
delphia, we are permitted to make 
the following extracts for our pages 
from this highly interesting work. | 


HILE standing in for the sup 

b >, posed mouth of the river with 
OA the Cooper in tow, we ran 
aground on a sandbank, and while 
hauling off into deep water were 
boarded by a number of piratical 
ishermen, one of whom consented to 
pilot usin. Tle anchored us about a 
mile below the pagoda of Loah-sing- 
tah Shortly after dark. | 


“This pagoda, which is situated 


*n 8 pleasantly-wooded elevation 


near a turn in the river, is twenty- 
five miles above the sea, and within 
nine of the city itself. It is one of 
the lingering monuments of unknown 


ages, and is at length beginning to 


crumble beneath the constant action 
of time and the elements. Here it 


is that merchant-vessels anchor, ré-_ 


ceiving their teas by huge cargo-boats 
which come to them on the ebb-tide 
and return with the flood. 


In cousequence of the advice re- 
ceived from the captain of the Hunga- 
rian in regard to the tides, we deter- 
mined to visit Fou-chow with the 
next flood. This required us to get 
up before daylight; add I make a faw 
extracts from tho account of our 
trip:— 
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“We found two of the light and 
buoyant sampans of a neighbouring 
village awaiting us atthe gangay, in 
ene of which rowed the pilot, who 
accompanied us as guide through the 
erooked streets to the American con- 


guiate. These two boats seemed to 


have been made expressly for our 
party of six,—who now buttoned out 
the cool morning air and got into 
them,—so closely did we fit together 
along the single thwart-ship scat. 
Three of us there were in each boat; 


and ‘we had a bamboo frame over- 


head, upon which was spread a pro- 
tecting mat, and two Jarge men and 


four very'small boys to urge us along 


—one large man and two small boys. 
in each boat. 

‘It wanted yet an hour of day- 
hight as the driving flood-tide swept 
us by tife towering pagoda, and the 
next thing that attracted us was the 
reveille of an English opium-receiv- 
ing ship,—one of the floating but 
permanently-anchored strongholds 
whose only duty it is to shelter and 
dispose of the poision‘as it is deliv- 
ered from the ‘armed vessels of reck- 
less. men’ previously spoken of. 

“At. half-past five it was broad 
dayli~ht, and we could look around 
us: the entire sky was of one rosy 


tint. ‘Even the zenith was of this 


eolor, and the contrast between the 
brilliant heavens and the deep blue of 


the distant mountains was magni-~ 


ficient: I never before saw the out- 
lfnes of the mountain so clealy defined 
—never their blue so deep, never the 
sky so brilliant. They lifted them- 
selves in their stately grandeur far 
into the morning sky, towering over 
the hills at their base with protecting. 
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care, while these in turn hung over 
an. wndulating country that Waved 
itself almost imperceptibly into the 
low rice-fields along the river-banks 

“Nor was it in one direction alone 
that this view met the eye; the pano- 
rama was perfect. Wehad ascended 
the windings of the river sufficiently 
high to place even high mountains 
between us and the sea, and now the 
smooth surface of the river, unbro- 
ken by either isle or rock, and slightly 
rippled by the morning air, presen- 


ted the appearance of a. small lake 


rather than of a running stream. 
We had a jutting point below us, 
another about a mile ahead, and the 
river itself seemed to widen between 
them; hence its sitnilarity to a lake. 
‘‘As we passed over this quiet basin 
of water and turned the upper point 
into a lake, the bosom of the water 
was no longer unbroken. 
‘Uncouth-looking boats, with 
noisy boatmen and flapping sails, 
were sprinkled plentifully over its 
saffron-colored breast, while schoois 
of fish leaped bodily into the air and 
made the water foam again in their 
descent. 


Imagine yourself upon the restless 
ocean with the destroying hurricane 
breathing its furious breath around 
vour laboring craft; with the rugged 
rocks and boiling surf of the dreaded 
‘dee shore” looming upon the misty 
horizon, and warning you of sind 
necessity of ‘holding your ow? 
against the gale while: friendly miles 
of space yet lie between you and — 
fatal dangers. Imagine rent 
watching the strained canvass 4"” 


the complaining spar, the hauling, 
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gale, the heavy dive into the green > 


seas, and the distant land, which, as 


the gale hauls, is fast changing into. 


the dreaded ‘lee shore’? Imagine 
yourself at the commencement of a 


dark and stormy night with the po- 


sition of your ship but poorly de- 
fined upon an unreliable chart, sud- 
denly called upon to run her through 


a narrow passage, before the gale, 
while’ yet its direction enables you 


to do so, or remain: ‘‘hove to’’ with 
the strong probability of being wreck- 


ed on the recks before morning. Im- 


azine yourself in circumstances simi- 


lar to these, and you can readily ap-. 


preciate our feelings as the shades of 
such a dark and stormy night closed 
around us and left us to choose be- 
tween those two evils. 


“We drifted along quite misera- 


bly in this way for some time, our 
decks being no sooner well clear of 


one sea than another would slap her 


on the bow, curl over the rail, and 
sweep aft through the lee gangway. 
We had taken the precaution to bat- 
ten down all of the forward hatches 
before the arrival of night, and at 


about four bells in the first watch. 


(10 p.m) began to wish that we had 
done likewise by the after ones, At 


that hour a heavy’ weather-roll 


brought in a sea over the main chains 
that deluged the quarter-deck, filled 
the ward-room and our state-rooms 
six inches deep, and swashed up into 
our bunks with so much effect as to 
soak our beds and waken us most 
thoroughly. 
*. * * 
The clear, shrill whistle cf our 


only boatswain’s mate first arose over 


[ May 
the howling of the gale, and called 
every man to his station for ‘Wearing 
ship.’ -' Then commenced the prepa- 
rations—lights floating around the 
gloomy decks, and only Serving to 
render every thing more gloomy than 
before; men hurrying here ani there: 
the flapping of sails, the creaking of 
blocks, the slapping about of the 
running rigging, and the unnatural 
voice of the speaking striving in 
vain to make itself heard over tho 
battle of the elements. Nor was this 
all: the thick sheets of decending 
rain, the heavy seas which now often 
broke over half the length of the ship, 


and the visible darkness, whose 


gloom, as I have said, seemed only 
increased -by the flitting lights that 
danced around the decks, combined 
to render the whole affair anything 
but pleasant, and promised us an 
anxious night. | 

‘‘T’he men, too, became frightened, 
and Russell, who as second lieutenant, 
had his station on the forecastle, 
finding them afraid to ascend even to 
the foreyard, sprang into the rigging 
in the hope of shaming them into 
boldness. The device succeded, and 
in twenty minutes from the com- 
mencement every thing was ready. 
The captain now took his position 
near the wheel while I climbed into 
the weather mizzin-rigging and com- 
menced to watch anxiously the tow- 


ering seas as they roiled by, partly 


under our keel, partly over our decks. 
Those were some of the most anxious 
moments of my whole life, as Wwe 
thus awaited the arrival of a period 
of comparative quiet to enable the 
helm to be put up with safety. It 
was so dark that we eould not se 
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the seas until they were nearly upon 
us, and we could only hope to feel, 
by the change in the ship’s motion, 
when the proper time was arriving. 
Firally, I judged it at hand, and, as 


the old ship recovered herself after a 


more than, usually heavy lurch and 
dive, gave the orders, ‘Hard up the 
helm! Go ahead strong with the 
engine! Brace in the after yards! 


Haul aboard the fore tack!” And 


then every thing was done that we 
could do. It now became the turn 


of the head sails, of the helm, and 


of the propeller, to do the rest. 


“T grasped the rigging more tight- 


ly, and strained my eyes toward the 
— labouring bow; but every thing was 


so lark and impenetrable that I could 
only hope that she was falling off. 


Suddenly I felt the wind drawing 
abeam, then abaft it. I began to 
breathe freely, 

¢ * * * 
Yes; the dreaded trough was passed 
quickly, and yet not a second ‘too 
soon; for it Was.no sooner accom- 
plished than the heaviest sea of any 
that had yet struck us came rolling 
up under our weather quarter, broke 
completely over ourdecks, and caused 
the old ship to vibrate as if every 
Umber in her had been started. 


It was a beautiful as well as a fear-— 
ful sisht to see that s* reaear its tot-: 


tering crest over the very quarter, cast 
self bodily upon our trembling 
decks, and then rush forward, half 
of it out board, along our weather 
bulwarks, sweeping with it arm- 
chests, gratings, spare spars, yelping 
dogs, squeaking pigs, empty chicken 
“ops, stiuggling men,—in short, 
‘rerything that wasmovable. Seine 
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of these it swept completely over- 
board; others it lodged in the ropes 
along the bulwarks, or piled in 


a confused mass under and about the 


launch. All along our weather bul- 
wark it broke also, from the very 
quarter to the distent stem, pouring 
in over the rail like a young Niagara, 
loosenipg spars from the chains, and 
twisting off the wing of the crow- 
like eagle that had for years adorned 
our bow. It was a fearful shock, 
and we feared for the ship after it. 
* * 

We now reworked. our way ‘hrough 
the numeaous sand-banks that guard 
the mouth of the Wan-chew River; 
and shaped a course for Keilung, a 
harbor in the northern end of the un- 


known island of Formosa. But.be- 


fore I leave Wan-chew, let me say 
a word in regard to the ‘‘sensation” 


which the ‘‘Old John” created among 


the crowds of astonished Chinese 
who lined the banks of that river to 
see a vessel sailing head to wind and 
current without any apparent motive 
power. 

Persons who are in the daily habit 
of seeing a balloon ascend, of won- 


dering over the strange secrets of 


electricity, or of witnessi: g the si- 
lent progress of a propellor-steamer, 
will have to reflect a moment before 


they can appreciate the feeling of 
alarmed curiosity which fills the sem1- 


civilized or savage breast when for 


‘the first time it beholis such appar- 


ent miracles. In the present case 


qe had our sails. furled, were steam- 


ing wit anthracite coal, which made 


ho smoke, and were running through 


a strong current and against a light 
breeze. ‘There was nothing in the 
world to give ignorant minds the. 
slightest clue as to how we got aliead. 
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As we thns ascended the winding ri- 
yer, the villages which teemed along 
‘ts banks poured torth their exeited 
iphabitants to witness the strange 
spectacle—men, women and children 
hurrying to the water's edge, watch- 
| ing our myterious progress, and then 
| _zeturning slowly to their homes as if 
| ‘they had seen enough to think about 
| forthe next week, After we had an- 
 chored, they approached us warily in 
their boats, refusing to come along 
aide, and keeping their eyes on our 
every movement. were evi- 
dently in doubt as to our terrestrial 


from this village quite a large walled 
town which was between us and jthe 
larger city, and Hartman and Wil- 
liams that evening climbed its wall 
and promenaded its streets, to the 
infinite terror of the female and ju- 
venile portions of the populations 
They described it as being very thin- 
ly inhabited,—evidently an old city 
that was being gradually deserted, 
The island of Formosa is about twe | 
hundred and forty miles in length 
from north to south, and sixty from 
east to west in its broadest part, but 
greatly contracted at each extremity. 
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origin, or rather as to that of Old ‘That part of the island which the - 
John. Finally, we landed:at a vil- (Chinese possess’ presents extensive 

lage abreast of our anchorage, and an fertile plains, watered by a great» 
they began to get more reconciled, yumber of rivulets that fall from the | 


dosing around us in great numbers 
and pointing to the shipin continued 
wonder, ‘They were evidently seek- 
ing information, which we could im- 
part only by signs. | 

- While entering this river, we 
picked up a fishing-boat and com- 
pelled one of its owners to pilet us 
in; and it was he who anchored us 
off this village, declaring that we 
could not get any higher up on ac- 
count of sunken rocks, the captain 
having been anxious to anchor near 


the principal town. We could see 


eastern mountains. Its air is pure 
and wholesome, and the earth pro- | 


duces in abundance corn, rice, and 


most other kinds of grain. Most of 


the India fruits are found here— such 
as oranges, banannas, pineapples, 
guavas, cocoanuts,—and part of 


those of Europe, particularly peaches, 
apricots, figs, grapes, chestnuts, 


pomegranates, watermelons, &e.— 


Lobacco, sugar, pepper, camphor, 
and cinnamon, are also common. 
The capital of Formosa is Taionan, 
a name which the Chinese give 
the whole island.” | 
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HOW CAN I HELP IT? 


[ Original. } 


oune Lapirs—Readers of the 


“ Aurora,” how frequently do 
»>we hear this question pro- 
pounded ‘by those who are in the 
habit ot spending their time in worse 
than idleness—senscless conversation. 
If it were not in many, many cases, 


alas! too true, we would say shame 


on you young man to speak thus. of 
her who should be spoken of in tones 
of praise only ; but that the truth it 
is, causes me, forces me to play but 
mum. Often do we’ hear such ex- 
pressions as: ‘The ladies talk thus, 
ynd you know I must please the la- 
dies. Idon't think it is right, but 
you know they won't talk if we in- 
troducea sensible subject. I wouldn't 
but they laugh at me whenever I try 
to talk as I think a young man should 
in order to the accomplishment of 


what should be the object of sugh -))., right and knowing dared main- 


associations—mutual improvement. 


_~* Young Ladies, honor bright, have 


you not had just such expressions as 
these to salute your ears with all the 
weight of ‘“‘simpletruth?”’ Andhave 
yeu not sorrowed toanswer, know 
that. what you say, is far too true.” 


Now, not one, delights in being 


' forced to make such a confessions as 


this; or, in hearing such replies as the 


. foregoing to inquiries as to why so 


mueh precious time is consumed in a 
course calculated to retard, rather than 
advance their interests Loth temporal 
aud spliitual. 


% 


We think wecan tell you how yon 
may prevent the so numerous falling. 
of such impressions, from the life of 
those who should sing so different , 
song. 

Prepare yourselves to fight from 
behind a few volumes of good his. 
tories—a noble breastwork. Yes, 
prepare well, for much, perhaps, 
either for weal or for woe, depends 
upon a single conversation. How 
many battles have been lost for the 
want of only a little preparation. 
But the army well equipped which 
has used discretion, has seldom 
failed to bear from the battle ground - 
the palm of victory. A skillful com- 
mander may, like the herdsmen o/ 
Sumitor, entice into his nets an u- 
wary Remus; but to be thus attracted 
by glare, is scarcely ever the fortune 
of those who have studied to know 


tain unflinchingly the position as- 
sumed. 

But you may ask: ‘What has this 
to do with the subject under consid: 
eration?’’ I answer, it presents to 
your minds a fact, in the materia! 
world, the truth of which you cal: 
not fail to see; and our remarks upon 
this subjects will apply with equa! 
force to the immortal mind. 

It has been said, and truly, “mind 
sharpens mind.’”’ Again, “the mind 
will assimilate itself to that = 
which it is brought into contact 
Now vou would not have the wits 
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which is to live throughont the cease- 
less roll of time, to be 'ost forever; 
or, be disconnected from @ tenement 
capped with silvery hairs, and yet, 
on your account, not have a scratch 
on history’s face to tell that you 
woull have it so; and yet is not such 
the inevitable result of the seeds 
sown by many. You thonght not 
of it, and yet, think now, 1s itso? 
(ome, Jet us reason together a little. 
“The mind parvakes of the charac- 
ter of that with which it is associated.’ 
Do you, in such conversations as 
those to which we alluded, ever 
make a remark that would point the 
soulto Him who gave it? Do you 
ever dwell upon the beauties of Na- 
ture? The many blessings shower- 
ednpon unworthy creatures by the 
(zol of all Grace ? Or has-there been 
even one thought to cause the mind 
to reach beyond the circumscribed 


limits of its daily travelings? And 


has not the conversation, too often, 
been about neighbors—a dangerous 
topic? Dangerous, did I say ? Yes, 
dangerous, for, alas! how small, 
the number of those who can talk 
much about neighbors without say‘n s 
something which had best not be 
spoken. 

Many a contest must be waged 
with the ills of life; and many will 
fall, to look on life no more, ere the 
hill-top of ««Trne Greatness” shall 


have been reached, and the rare 


sweets of the top tasted. This is the 


dark side of the picture. 

Now, ladies, with your deep feel- 
ings of love and pity, we think you 
would not have them fall—to se fall, 
as to fill the bosoms of parents, sis- 
ters anil friends, who had hoped bet- 
terthings, with feelings of deepest 
sorrow. And since you would not 
cause this sorrow to mortals, rather 
than the soul-contracting, how old is 
such an one? or, ‘do you know 
whether Mr. W and Miss H-—, 
who is said to have addressed her, 
are really going to be married? In- 
stead of such colloquies as these, I 
say let there be something said which 
will elevate and expand the intellect. 

Orators, as well as Historians, have 
long proclaimed: ‘‘ mighty is the in- 
fluence of woman.”’ If th’s be trne, 
is itnot in your power to keep empty 
the pulpit of God’s house, and the 
Senate Chamber devoid of spirits, 
which might, by a word, at the prop- 
er time and plaee, be made ornaments 
to themselves, their parents, their 
families, and to their country? And 
may you not prevent the young men 
of our community from having to 
say longer, ‘‘with a conscience voi 
of offence: dont think it is 
right, but how ean I help it ?”’ 
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TO H. L. Hotmesvitiz Miss. 


There is a voice I shall hear no more 
There are tones whose music for me is o’er 
Ate Sweet asthe odors of spring were they 
; | Precious and rich—but they died away; 
pains They came like peace to my heart and ear 
: Never again will they murmur here; 
They have gone like the blush of a summer morn 
ibe. | Like a crimson cloud through the sunset borne. 


There were eyes which late were lit up for me 

Whose kindly glance, ’twas a joy to see. 

They revealed the thoughts of a trusting heart 

Untouched by sorrow—untanght by art, 

en} eee are Whose affections were fresh as a stream of spring 
‘When birds in the vernal branches sing 
‘They were filled with love that hath passed with them 

ia _@ And my lyre is breathing their requiem. 


i. I remember a brow whose serene repose 
| Seemed to lend a beauty to cheeks of rose, 
meas And lips I remember whose dewy smile 
Vee As I mused on their eloquent power the while 
if) _ Sent a thrill to my bosom, and blest my brain 
raptures that never may dawn again, 
ye | Amid musical accents those smiles were shed, 
Hie ; Alas! for the doom of the early dead. 


er Alas! for the clod that is resting now 
On those slumbering eyes on that faded brow! 
; _ “Woe for the cheek that has ceased to bloom, 
the lips that are dumb in the noiseless tomb, 
Their melody broken, their fragrance gone 
‘3 Their aspects cold as the Parian stone 
a Alas! for the hopes that with thee have died, 
Qh! loved one! would I were by thy side! 


Yet the joy of grief it is mine to bear 
I hear thy voice in the twilight air 
Thy smile of sweetness untold I see 
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Else 


When the visions of evening are borne to me 
Thy kiss on my dreaming lip is warm 

My arm embraceth thy gentle form, 

Then I wake in a world that is sad and drear 
T’o feel in my bosom, thou art not near. 


Oh! once the summer to me was bright 
The day like thine eyes wore a holy light, 
‘There was bliss in existence when thou wert nigh 
There was balm in the evenings rosy sigh, 
Then Earth was an Eden, and thou its guest 
A sabbath of blessings was in my breast, 
' My heart was full of a sense of love 


Likest of all things, to heaven above. 


Now thou art laid in that voiceless hall 
Where my budding raptures have perished all, 
In that tranguil and holy place of rest 
Where the earth lies damp on thy sinless breast 
Thy bright locks all in the vault are hid 
Thy brow is concealed by the coffin lid 
All that was lovely to me is there 
Mournful is life and a load to bear! be 


A PRECIOUS LETTER. 


was a very precious letter.—— 
But first I must tell you who 
was the owner. Many years 


| in she was the happiest and 


most light hearted, the most af- 

fectionate in the whole school. 
She was a general favorite. How 
could we help loving one whose heart 
eemed ever brimming over with af- 
fection to everybody. You could al- 
"ays find her in the playground by 


the cluster around. The attraction 
of her loving nature seemed 'to draw 
all within its influence. So cheerful, 


‘so bright, her pet name was “ Sun- 


beam.” So years passed, and she 
became the light of another house- 

hold, where her warm heart kept out 
winter. ‘But her feelings strength-. 
ened with time, and gradually, as we 
are all prone to do, she set up her 
idols in her happy home. But God 
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270 A Precious Letter. 


was jealous of his honor. He took 
these idols from her arms, gave them 
the beauty of immortality, and set 
them in a higher niche. Again and 
again that terrible tempest swept over 
her home, and each time the cradle 
was emptied into the grave, and so, 
by the side of those little hillocks, 
she learned to obey the first com- 
mandment of the decalogue : “Thou 


shall have no other God before me.” 


At last, w!e.1 her soul was anchored 
on the immovable Rock, the heaviest 
storm of all broke over her. She 
wrote herself widow——but not child- 
less. There remained her Benjamin, 
her last. The fibres of her heart, so 
often torn from their hold, clung 


with increased tenacity to this last 


resting place, this only son. He-had 
gone to adistant part of the country 
to engage in business. I went to see 
her, and soon asked her when she 
had heard from him. An open Bi- 
ble lay on the stand before her, and 
from its leaves, as her treasure next 


in value, she took out carefully the 
-stngle letter she had received from 


him in months of absence. It was 
touching to see, from its worn ed- 
ges, how often it had evidently been 
read. It was not quite as affection- 
ate as a child should have written to 
such a mother, yet with what a mi- 
ser’s eye she dwelt on each kindly 
word. 

‘*Loften fear that he is idle when 


I do not hear from him for so long,” 


said she, and then, as if to apologize, 


added: His time fs very much oc- 


cupied.” Putting it back slowly 


within the Bible, ‘This is a very 


precious letter to me.’’ Could the 
writer, from his aistant home, have 


May, 
seen the unntterable tendernesg 
that look and act, it would y 
have remained solitary. 


Yes, that letter was precions to 
God. Every line had been prayed 
over. Were there not traces of tear 
upon it? 

As she rose at parting, I ob. 
served her feebleness and suggested, 
tonic. ‘My physician constantly 
recommends it,’’ she said, and then, 
with faltering voice, added, as if tha: 
were the only tonic she needed, « |; 
I could only hear from my boy.’ 
My boy! He had long since arrived 
at bronzed and bearded manhood, 
but in the mother’s heart, the most 
vivid daguerreotype was his image 
as a boy. She loves to think of hin 
when he would throw his arms 
around her neck and give her his 
moruing and evening kiss. She chief. 
ly loves to picture him, as when 
kneeling by her side, he reverently 
repeated, ‘‘Our Father: Does he 
call God his Father now? Then my 
mind reverted tothe time when he 
lay stretched by disease in his moth- 
er’s arms, and she carried him, an! 
watched him day after day, and nigh 
after night, and week after week, a 
only amother can. Inafter year, 
she denied herself to add to his com- 
fort, and now a lonely widow, all her 
earthly hopes and feelings centred 10 
him, and he writes her one Jeter. It 


of 
Ot lone: 


is the little thing to him, but oh: 


how much to her. 

A little while, and in the midst 
his busy whirl, comes a telegraphs 
dispatch that sends his blood chille' 
toits centre. Itis startlingly sud: 
den, even though he has heard ead 
she was “ feeble, and sinking daily. 
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He will write that familiar super- you make her bible ethics your rule. 


scription no more. His account with 
the Fifth Commandment, which has 
for more than thirty years been run- 
ning on, is closed forever, sealed up 
against the examination of the Great 
Day. Thoseprayers that have been 
‘around him like aa invisible egis 
have been breathed for the last time. 

If one, whose eye may meet these 
lines, has a mother whom he has 
neglected, let not the day close until 
he has written hersuch a letter 
as will give him pleasure to remem- 
ber, should h® never be permitted to 
take that blue-veined hand in his, to 
emooth that silver hair, orlook again 
into those eyes of deep affection.— 
Pour out the affection of your heart 
to her, to whom it will be more we- 
cious than untold gold. Tell her 


My Trevsures. 


in business. Tell her,—will you not 
tell her ?—that her prayers are an- 
swered at last, that you have taken 
Jesus to be your Saviour, that you 
can look forward to meet her, with 
those little nurslings the great Shep- 
herd has folded in heaven. 

And when, in after years, you 
shall turn aside from business en- | 
gagements to have that white marble 
slab adjusted in its place, on which 
shall be engraven the dear name of 
one, the only one who, through a 
long eternity, you can ever call moth- 
er, it shall not be with bitter tears 
for your neglect, but with tMankful- 
ness, that through your devotion, 
‘at evening time,” with her, “it 
was light.” Ay 


MY TREASURES 


BY JENNY WOODBINE. 


{ Original. | 


I have but two! | 
This pictured image, and the book I hold— 
And both are old and faded yet they are— 
Except the aching@ memory at my heart— 
The only ties that link me to the past. | 
And when the darkness comes and covers all 
When every star is hid, and even the moon 
Has veiled her radiant brightness—then I steal 
Back to my solitude, and casting off 
The rosy garlands which have bound my brow, 


The gems which seemed a mockery; and the smile 
Which one must ever wear before the world 
Howe’er the heart within may ache, and bleed— .~ 

I take them from their hiding place—these two 
Heart-treasures which no eye may look upon — | 
Save mine; and then my soul forgets the world 

its pomp, its pride, its heartless flattery, 

Its light frivolity, its hollow mirth, 
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My Treasures. 


Its scorn of sentiment; and there where none 
But God may see my young heart’s bitterness, 
I weeping pray for fortitude to bear 


~ 
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it, My darkened life. 
a Oh! book, which bears his name! 
te _ I dare not read the light-touched pencil marks 
| Upon each margin—they were traced by one 
pt | | Whose hand lies wondrous still, and ne’er may pen 
ae | Sweet words of friendship more—The voice that breathed 
a? Into my listening, and loving ear 
4 Thy.rich impassioned language, thy sweet songs 
WAR as now no music, for the grave has stilled 
Its gentle tones—the eyes which glanced adown 
Each well worn page, are dim and darkened now— 
wale Alas! a pale white marble seal is pressed 
aul 4 Above their beauty. 
| And oh! pictured face! 


Fair as an angels! grand with mighty thought! 
fe | Yet wearing always on thy shadowy brow 
Lae A look as though the world were not thy home, 


5 I scarcely have a need to gaze on thee, 
14a Kach lineament is burned upon my heart 

In deathless characters—th@gentle eyes 
Bie < , With their intense of blue seem e’er to be 
why ve | Looking down in my soul as if to read 
eee ; ae With pitying glance the sorrows hidden there 
aes That none save God may know. - 


Which placed thee fext ny héart lie folded now 
Above a pulseless bosom,——violets bloom 
Around his resting place; and sweet birds sing 


a 


| To one who may never hear their songs, 
TE Or praise their wild free music. Ah! I loved, 
nts | Lovec blindly, passionately, and in vain, © | 
3" : Death was my rival ; and poor human love 
Was weak to wrestle with such mighty power. 
He was my loved one. Strange saw him die, 


4 i teh While I, alas! who would have died for him, 

fa Was many miles away. I could have smiled 
baa To see him live, eventhough he loved another. 
That grief were small, compared to this deep weight 
My soul must ever bear—yes; ficklessness, 

Un/aithfulness, and loving heart estranged. 

rr All—anything, were better than to live 

And know rim dead! Come, pictured face, 


Come, nestle closely to my heart—thy lips 
Bate Ro not return my kisses, and no voice 
+ Comes from theicy glass, and yet I ne’er 


Will part with thee, but love thee while I live, 
And clasp thee fondly to my heart in death. 
mUGUSTA, GEORGIA, | | 
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Editor's Lort-LFolia, 


The Unfaithful Mother. 


MILY S. was the only daugh- 
ter of wealthy parents. Her 
55, mother was a gay, worldly 


Lae woman, whose highest ambi- 


tion for her chi.d consisted in 


a desire to see her the center of at- 


traction in fashionable circles. A- 
mong the earliest recollections that 
still lmgered in the memory of the 
daughter were the lessons in vanity 
and love of display taught her by her 
mother. During the early years of 
her childhood, the mother’s chief 
care and attention were bestowed 
upoti® the of her person. 
_ Often would Bhe array her tiny form 
in flounces and embioidery, and call 
on her to admire herself in the mir- 
ror. | 
Emily was a child, every way 
fitted to gratify the ambition of such 
amother. Beautiful in person, and 
possest of more than an ordinary de- 
gree of vivacity, she could not fail 
to be an object of admiration, when 
the polish of atashionable education 
Was superadded to her natural advan- 
tages. When Emily was about 
fourteen years of age, an unusual de- 
gree of religious interest appeared in 
her native town. This resulted in a 
Series of meetings, at which the sol- 


emn epquiry ‘‘What must I do to be 
saved?’’ was often heard from the 
depths of anxious hearts. Mrs.. S. and 
her daughter were fr equently seen at 


these meetings, among the crowd of : 
spectators apparently attracted thith- 
er by motives of curiosity. One 


night while listening to a: very im- 
pressive discourse Emily seemed 
much affected, so much so that. her 
sobs attracted the attention of those 
who were sitting near her. As soon 
as her mother perceived it she rose 
pettishly and seizing her by the 
hand said in a very audible whisper, 
“Child, you shall not make a fool of 
yourself,” and Jed her from the 
church. Neither of the two were 
again seen at the meetings. 

Soon after this Emily was sent 


from home to a fashionable boarding 
school, and at the end of three years 


she returned to her parents an ac- 
complished young lady. ‘Then were 
the ambitious dreams of her mother 
fully realized. She was the ac- 
knowledged belle of the town, and 
followed by a train of such admirers 
as are wont to be attracted by the 
gingle of Jelles. But a few brief 
months only of her brilliant career 
had .passed, when disease laid his 
hand upon her. It was soon appar- 
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said ‘‘O! mother it must not be, I 


am not prepared to die. When I 
wished to think about preparation 
for death, you would not let me. ° 


Mother you have ruined my soul.” . 
The remains of the once beautiful 


Ed'tor’s Port-Folio. 


ent to all that she must die, and when 
this fact was announced to her she 


"May 


and admired Emily were 1 
rest among the fiowers on + 
side, and the mother returned to her” 
desolated home, but amid the Op- 
pressive stillness that pervaded its 
silent apartments, she could hear ever 
the echo of those fearfyl Words: 
‘Mother you have ruined my soul.”, 


aid to 
he hill. 


Social Influence. 


“I do not approve of the circus,” 
said Mrs. N. ‘I know very well that 
my children will see and hear noth- 
ing there, that will tend in the least 
to improve them, either in mind, 
manners or morals. 

_ “Why then do you permit them to 
go?”’ enquired her friend. 

‘‘Well, the reason is simply this. 
The children in all the femilies with 
whom we associate are Allowed to go, 


and if I prohibit mine, they will feel 


as if I was over particular. They 
would hardly be disposed to regard 
my judgment as superior to that of 
all the rest, especially as it would 
come directly across thcir own incli- 
nations. ‘They would think them- 
selves unnecessarily restricted, would 


let them stay very reluctantly, and 


I fear, onthe whole more injury 
would be done by keeping them at 
home than by allowing them to go.” 

- How many parents are thns led to 
yield their better judgment to the 
demands of a supposed necessity aris- 


ing from social influence. The most 
healthful moral influences that can 
be exerted over children in the home 
circle are not unfrequently counter. 
acted by influences from without, 
over which the parents can exercise 
no control. When wrong principles 
and wrong practices are tolerated 
among those whom they are accus- 
tomed to treat with respect, and re- 
gard as equals, the moral injury is 
much greater than could be inflicted 
by witnessing more revolting wicked- 
ness among those whom they regard 
as below th¢fn, in the social scale. 
Hence the duty of parents in select- 
ing their residence to choose a place 
where the social influence will aid 
them in consistently carrying ou 
their own principles, rather than 
place obstacles in the way of their 
doing so. The young must have as 
sociations, and their associates must 
exert a powerful influence either for 
good or evil in the formations of 


tkeir characters, and parents 4° 
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1359] Editor's 
hound to secure for them such as will 
be benefieial. ‘They are not under 
obligation to surround their chil- 
jren with wealth and style and fash- 
ion, and though cultivation and re- 
fnement may justly be considered as 
very desirable, yet the most impor- 


tant question in regard to any com-— 


munity is, “Is the moral tone ele- 
vated? Is the social influence such 
as will aid those for whom we feel so 
tender a solicitude to tread with un- 
faltering steps the narrow path that 
leads from-earth to Heaven? If not, 
we should labor assidouslv to bring 
about a better state of things, and if 
this cannot be done we should leave 
the community, and seek a more 


Port-Folio. 


congenial moral atmosphere, rather 
than yield to custom, and give our 
influence in favor of practices we can- 
not approve. A large hearted chris- 
tian was once told by a friend that he 
was doing injustice to his family by 
giving so much to establish and sup- 
port schools and churches. He re- 
plied, ‘‘the best thing I can do for 
my children is to improve the com- 
munity in which they are to live, for 
let me do what I will directly for 
them I cannot raise them much 
above the level of that community, 


and even if I could, it is very donbt- 


ful whetker their happiness would be 
promoted by it.” 


_Lady Hester Stanhope, 


Most of our readers are doubtless 
familiar with the history of this most 
extraordinary lady. Beautiful, wit- 
ty and accomplished, she was for 
a long time, the petted idol of Euro- 
pean society, but becoming disgusted 
with her mode of living, she turned 
her back upon the civilized world, 
and fixed her residence upon the 
summit of Mount Lebanon. She 
Was an object of superstitious awe to 
the wild barbarians who surrounded 
her ; and here, cut off from all inter- 


vourse with the civilized portion of. 


- Mankind, she lived many years alone, 
and finally died alone. 


The following account of her fu- 
neral is taken from a work entitled, 
‘The Land and the Book,’’ by Rev. 
W. H. Thompson: 

‘‘She was wholly and magnifi- 
cently unique. Now, riding at the 
head of wild Arabs, queen of the 
desert, on a visit to Palmyra; now 
intriguing with mad pashaws and 


vulgar emeers ; at one time treating 
with contempt consuls, generals, and 


nobles, bidding defiance to law, and 
thrashing the officer sent to her lodge; 
at another resorting to all sorts of 


mean shifts to elude or confound her ~ 


creditors ; to-day charitable and kind 


af 
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to the poor, to-morrow selfish, op-_ 


pressive, and tyrannical in the ex- 
treme. The British Consul at Bierut 


requested me to perform the religions 


services at the funeral of Lady Hes- 
ter. It was an intensely hot Sab- 
bath in June, 18389. We started on 
our melancholy errand at 1 o’clock, 
and reached the place about mid- 
night. After a brief examination, 
the consul decided that the funeral 
must take place immediately. 

The vault in the garden was hasti- 
ly opened, and the bones of General 
L——, or of his son, I forget which-- 
@ Frenchman who died here, and 
was buried in the vault by her lady- 
ship-—were taken out and placed at 
the head. The body, in a plain deal 
box, was carried by her servants to 
the grave, followed by a mixed com- 
pany, with torches and lanterns, to 
enable them to thread their way 
through the winding alleys of the 
garden. Itook a wrong path and 
wandered some time in the mazes of 
these labyrinths. When at length I 
entered the arbor, the first thing I 


_ saw were the bones of the general, in 


a ghastly heap, with the head on 


top, having a lighted taper stuck in 
‘each eye socket—a hideous, grinning 


spectacle. It was difficnlt to pro- 
ceed with the service under circum- 
stances so novel and bewildering.— 
The consul subsequently remarked. 


that there were some curious: coinci- 


dences between this and the burial of 
Sir John Moore, her ladyship’s early 


love. In Silence, on the lone 


May, 


Moun. 
tain, at midnight, ¢ our lanterns dim 


Iv bnrning,” with the flag of her 


-country over her, ‘she lay like 4 


warrior taking her rest,’ 


anil we lef; 
her ‘ alone in her glory.’ 


There wap 
but one of her own nation present 


and his name was Moore. Such Waa 
the end of the once gay and brilliant 
niece of Pitt, presiding in the saloon 
of the master-spirit of Europe, and 
familiar with the intrigues of kings 
and cabinets. Poor wandering star, 


‘struck from the bright galaxy of En. 


gland’s happy daughters to fall and 
expire on this solitary summit of 


Lebanon! I drop a tear upon thy 


lonely grave, which, living, thy 
proud spirit would have scorned. 


— 


An editor in Savannah says the 
ladies in that city are accustomed to 
go shoppirg in calico dresses, and 
are never seen to sweep the streets 
with costly siiks, and other expen- 
sive fabrics. ‘This is an example 
worthy of all ifnitation. Calico is 
the most economical material out of 
which dresses can be male, and it 
will always be in vogue among sen- 
sible people. A cultivated and re- 
fined taste is as readily displayed in 
the selection of calico as anything 
else, and a lady who has such a taste 
may make a more genteel appearance 
in calico than another who has not, 
though arrayed in satin or moire-an- 
tique. 
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